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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE Poles, with a recklessness which seems to men less excited 
wholly inexcusable, have contrived to arrest the march of the 

yew revolution. On the Ist April, the Russian Secretary of State 
addressed a circular to the Imperial legations abroad, announcing 
the reforms sanctioned in the kingdom of Poland. ‘These consist of 
aCouncil of State, which will “largely admit the indigenous ele- 
ment,” and “give legal expression to the wishes and needs” of the 
country, elective Councils in every province, district and commune, 
and a special department of instruction and worship. These reforms, 
at firstreceived with hesitation, appeared, when understood, to con- 
ciliate the citizens of Warsaw. The State Councillors, said the 
Russian ukase, were to be selected from among the oflicials—the 
higher clergy, the district councils, and the presidents of the Crédit 
Foncier, who are elective, and will have power to discuss the annual 
budget, examine all complaints, and decide on the prosecution of 
public functionaries for misuse of authority. These powers seemed 
considerable, and the new Minister of Instruction, the Marquis Wielo- 
polski, commenced his career by some popular acts, one being the re- 
moval of the Inspector of Education, because he did not know Polish. 
The population seemed for the moment content, but the Prince 
Governor began to draw the reins a little tighter, and the demonstra- 
tions immediately recommenced. He ordered the enlistment of 
special constables under the municipal committee to cease, issued and 
withdrew orders of the day threatening military violence, and 
diminished the number of the municipality. The citizens paraded 
the streets in mourning, and held services for the dead in 
frout of the principal churches. The Russians did not inter- 
fere, but on the 6th of April a decree arrived from the 
Emperor himself, dissolving the Agricultural Association. This 
body includes nearly all the notables of Poland, and has assumed a 
semi-political aspect. The people, indignant at the decree, resolved 
a great demonstration before the castle. They assembled in 
great crowds, were ordered to disperse, resisted, and were attacked. 
The loss of life seems to have been considerable, the killed and 
wounded being estimated at one hundred ; but this is possibly an ex- 
tgzeration, Three days after, Prince Gortschakoff issued a procla- 
mation warning the citizens that unless they remained quiet he 
Would proclaim the state of siege. The troops, of whom there are 
thirty-two thousand in Warsaw, are encamped in the squares, the 
public buildings are occupied, the wounded forbidden to show them- 
telves, the shops, workshops, and offices closed, and the crowd pro- 
hibited from standing still. The national costume and mourning, 
‘pparently prohibited, are no longer to be seen, and “ order” of the 
kind once more reigns in Warsaw. Prince Gortschakoff has been 
wealled and replaced by Count Mouravielf, the officer who took 
Kars, and who is said to be a rigid disciplinarian. No contests have 
place, and it would appear as if the leaders were unprepared 

for battle, The collision is most injurious both to Russia and Europe. 
k will compel the Poles to league themselves with the Hungarians, 
hile it encourages the Sovereigns to resort once more to force. 
Unprepared for battle, the Poles acted foolishly in forcing on the con- 
fie. They ought to know by this time that the reigning House are 
tot Bourbons, to dread a descent into the streets, and that resistance 
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|it is, they have thrown away lives without effecting anything except 
to drive all the timid over to the side of submission. If they were 
prepared for revolt, their policy might be intelligible, though even 
then they have acted prematurely in not waiting for a movement in 
Hungary, and the action of the new Council of State. With the large 
garrison now concentrated on Warsaw, insurrection, if it occurs at 
all, must commence in the country, and assume the form of a guerilla 
war, a movement fatal to the policy of passive resistance heretofore 
pursued. The occurrence must be regarded as the most untoward 
of the week. 


The new Revolution, failing in Poland, has gained at least one un- 
expected triumph in Austria, The Reichsrath has not yet met, or 
indeed been elected, but the Provincial Diets have been opened 
in Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary, and nine provinces. That of 
Hungary seemed doubtful up to the eleventh hour, the representa- 
tives objecting to meet in the fortress of Buda. Count Apponyi, 
Judex Curie of the Kingdom, telegraphed the obstacle to the 
Emperor, and the Diet was-permitted, after the formal opening, to 
transfer its sittings to Pesth. The object of the demand seems to 
have been to avoid deliberating under the Austrian guns. The Diet 
was accordingly opened on the 6th April, by the Judex Curie, who 
read out the Royal Message. The message only promises that the 
King will be crowned in Hungary, and laments that he “ cannot 
completely restore the HLungarian constitution, because he is bound 
to uphold the integrity of the Empire, and to have regard to the 
feelings of the other nationalities.” Count Apponyi then announced to 
the Diet the resignation of King Ferdinand V., and the accession of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph. No business done is yet reported, but the 
line the Hungarian Dict will adopt is said to be well known. They have 
a Palatine to elect by submitting three names to the Emperor, and 
it is whispered they will select only Hungarians. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that the Magnates will resist such a violation of 
etiquette, and perhaps compromise by electing the only liberal 
member of the Austrian House, the Archduke Maximilian. The 
Diet will decree the perfect equality of the Magyar and Slavic 
races, and perhaps release the Jews from their disabilities; but the 
question of annexing Transylvania and the Voivodina to the kingdom 
will probably be the first to produce a contest. The Committee of the 
local Servian Diet, to the astonishment of the Court, has voted, by a 
majorityof 19 to 3, in favour of union with Hungary under all cireum- 
stances, the despatch of representatives to the Hungarian Diet, and 
the refusal to recognize the central administration. The Transylva- 
nians are believed to hold nearly the same opinions; and Hungary, 
thus strengthened, will be too strong to permit a resort to force. 
Under these circumstances, the Emperor has made a new and 
extraordinary concession. By a decree dated the 9th of April, the 
Emperor accords absolute religious liberty to the Protestants, who 
are unreservedly placed on the same footing, politically and socially, 
with the Catholics. The concession, according to the telegram, 
extends only to Austria Proper, and has been acknowledged with 
thanks by the Austrian Diet ; but the principle of Catholic ascendancy 
is surrendered, and the Diets have now only to express their views. 
By a decree passed on the following day, again, women receive the 
power of voting at elections, a departure from the practice of Europe 
almost without precedent, The design seems to be to increase the 
power of the priests by a move to which extreme democrats cannot 
object, but the first effect will be to establish a quarrel in every 
house extremely favourable to Protestantism. The decree is more 
suggestive of the chaos of opinion in the Imperial Councils than any- 
thing which has yet transpired. Heavy trains are constantly leaving 
Vienna for Venetia, loaded with all manner of munitions of war. It 
is to be observed, however, that the Diets of Austria, Carinthia, the 
Tyrol, Carniola, and Salzburg, have expressed strongly their approval 
of the unity of the empire; while in Bohemia the German members 
agree to consider speeches in Czech as not spoken, and undeserving 
attention or reply. 

The German quarrel with Denmark does not advance rapidly, but 
neither party shows any symptom of vacillation. All further at- 





Within the law or open battle are the only alternatives in Russia, As 


tempts to conciliate the Holsteiners appear to be abandoned, and 
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the Danes are preparing for an armed defence. The fortifigations of 
Danevirke, in Schleswig, are being strengthened, and the place will 
be strongly pres | Fredericksburg, Rendsburg, and other 
strong places are also put in a condition of defence, and a squadron 
of fourteen gunboats has just pass¢d the Eyder canal; and to 
hold itself in readiness for active operations. The Danish budget 
also has been published, and the revenue of the little kingdom 
appears to amount to four millions sterling, or larger for its popula- 
tion than that of any Continental country, except France. ‘The 
debt is only three years’ income, and the credit of Denmark is unim- 
peachable. No further preparations are reported from Prussia, 
whence indeed all our intelligence is singularly defective. Tue King, 
however, has just appointed a commission to prepare a code digested 
from the laws prevailing in all the States of the Confederation, to be 
subsequently submitted to the thirty Diets of Germany. 

The bridge across the Rhine, between Strasbourg and Baden, has 
been finished. It is commanded by French cannon from end to end. 

The only political event of the week, in France, is the publication 
of a circular from M. Delangle, Minister of Justice, reminding 
the public prosecutors that for priests to criticize the government 
or defame the Emperor, is an act contrary to the provisions of the 
Penal Code. Those offences are punishable with imprisonment or 
exile, and he directs the “ procureurs généraux” to inquire into all 
cases brought to their notice, and prosecute the clergy to conviction. 
‘This order seems to have been produced by the strongly pronounced 
feeling of Paris against the Uliramontane demonstration in the Legis- 
lature. The Presse called for the dissolution of the Corps Législatif 
as no longer representing France, and all the journals have approved 
the menace which terminates the insults showered by the priests 
upon the Imperial policy. It seems to be understood in France that the 
circular involves a final breach between Louis Napoleon and the 
clerical party, a breach which may accelerate the solution of the 
Roman question. So determined is the Government that the Ca- | 
tholic organ, the Union, only ventures to question the legality of the 
articles of the Penal Code under which the priests are attacked. | 
Meanwhile, the Mozde, the representative of extreme Ultramontanism, | 
asserts that the Inquisition was a most just and admirable tribunal. | 
The Government has proposed to abolish the sliding scale of duties | 
upon corn, and the Corps Législatif is considering the proposal in 
secret session. ‘The sliding scale is to be replaced by a low fixed 
duty. As a matter of fact the corn has been imported for years by 
special permissions, continually extended, at a duty of 25 frances the 
hectolitre, and the abolition of the sliding scale will make little or no 
difference. It is believed that the bill is certain to pass. 








The Government of Spain has suddenly betaken itself to military 
preparations. Orders eae, wo issued to build two steel-plated frigates, 
with the utmost despatch, at La Seyne, near Toulon, and immense 
stores of munitions are collecting in the interior. The total expenditure 
to be incurred is stated at twenty millions sterling. The object of 
this movement is not clear, the Spanish account being that it is in- 
tended to protect the neutrality of Spain against France and 
England. It is possible that Spain intends, if a favourable op- 
portunity occurs, to strike for Gibraltar, but the most probable 
account is, that Spain is once more growing ambitious. Her revenue 
has recovered, her army—always good—has recently distinguished 
itself, and her fleet, though small, is equal to that of any second-class 
maritime power, and manned by a most tenacious race of sailors. She 
claimed, not three months since, two votes in Conference, as a first- 
class power, and is most eager to assert her right to that high rank. 


General Garibaldi arrived in Turin on the 3rd April. His object, 
it is said, is to obtain a further measure of justice for the oflicers 
who served under him. They complain that their claims are too 
rigorously investigated, though every commission signed by Gavri- 
baldi himself, or his recognized lieutenants, has been admitted as 
genuine. A considerable number, however, have been transferred 
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. “4 . ee 
templation, the Minister said that the railway which came do 
from Alessandria to the Amilia and the Marehes was from fase 
alsongshore to reach the frontier of the Tronto, and, crossing the 
Apenuines, along the valleys of the Offanto and Sele, to terminate at 
Naples, so that the communfeation’ between Turin and that town all 
along that line would be opened within eighteen months, with the 
only interruption of three kilometres across the Apennines, and pro- 
bably some equally short tract about the city of Ancona. The Mi. 
nister spoke of other works of the same nature in Naples and Sicily 
and concluded by assuring the Chamber that “the credit of this 
State was so firm that he was daily solicited by most respectable 
contractors, all anxious to make surveys, and to obtain grants for 
railways and other publie works.” 

The local direction of Customs will be suppressed, and gradual} 
the control over all departments drawn to ‘Turin. The unity of the ¢ 
nances will be the most difficult, the debt of Naples, six million ducats 
a year, being less by one-half than that of Piedmont. It is calculated, 
however, that with a single Administration and Army the local 
revenue will present a considerable surplus instead of the deficit 
regularly exhibited under the Bourbons. It is observable that no 
distinet statement of the finances of Italy has yet been made to Par. 
liament. Count Cavour, in a long speech in the Lower House op 
the 9th of April, repeated his conviction that a reconciliation between 
the Church and the State was essential to the tranquillity of 
Southern Italy. The Roman question, he said, involved the Nea. 
politan. 

The Papal Government appears to think so also, for a wide re. 
action, based, it is said, upon clerical intrigues, has broken out during 
the week. Risings were commenced near Naples, in the Abruza, 
at Vieo, and in other places, but they were all suppressed, several 
priests being arrested. The National Guard was employed in 
Naples, and the troops in the interior, but no account is given of the 
lives lost. The insurgents at Castiglione are reported to have com. 
mitted great atrocities. Duke Cazanella and Bishop Trota have 
been arrested. In Rome itself little has transpired except the 
illness of the Pope, who has been visited with slight rheumatic 
fever, caught during one of the Easter ceremonials. The Govern. 
ment has repudiated Dr. Pantaleoni and Father Passaglia who 
managed the negotiation recently opened with Turin. ~ Father 
Passaglia was instructed by the Pope himself to confer with Count 
Cavour on the spiritual independence of the Holy See; the Father 
returned impressed with the idea that peace might be secured, but 
the Pope had meanwhile surrendered himself to fanatics, and read 
the debates in the French Legislature, and refused to listen to any 
proposals. Full powers, however, came to Rome to the Father and Dr. 
Pantaleoni to conclude negotiations with the Papacy, whereupon Dr. 
Pantaleoni was exiled, and Passaglia disappeared. The sentence of 
exile was passed by the Pope himself. 

The Zimes correspondent at Rome relates an amusing incident 
which occurred at the annual display of fireworks on the Pincian. 
Mr. Stockton, United States Minister, endeavoured to reach the 
place set apart for diplomatists to view the spectacle. His carriage, 
in spite of his ticket, was repeatedly turned back, and at last “his 
patience was not unnaturally exhausted, and he insisted on his right 
to pass, and ordered his servants to drive on. Thereupon there was 
much excitement among the Papal gendarmes and troops on duty, 
and three Pontifical Dragoons pranced about his carriage, or, as it 
has been deseribed, charged down upon it —brandishing naked swords 
and displaying, as the Portuguese say, “ferocious faces to the 
enemy.” ‘The misguided cavalry of the Tiara and Keys were unpre- 
pared for the extent of Yankee resources. ‘The undaunted represen 
tative of the model republic drew from his pocket a repeater (a 
pistol, not a watch), and, levelling it at the dragoons, pledged him- 
self to give them its contents if they further opposed him. ‘The sight 
of the six-shooter was too much for the nerves of the Pope’s cavalry, 
who rode rapidly from the spot, leaving the Stars and Stripes trium 
phant along the whole line. I am happy to say that the victorious 





to branches of the service to which they do not belong, and 
the artillerists, in particular, object to the exchange. The working 
Men’s Association presented him with an address deploring the de- | 
fenceless condition of Italy, and promising him half a million of | 
bayonets should he give the signal. In his published reply, 
dated 3rd of April, Garibaldi speaks of the “vassal policy” of the 
Ministry, and of the “crowd of lacqueys” who support it, but these 
offensive expressions are said to be due to a reporter. The reply 
acknowledges a “ dualism” between the regular army and the volun- 
teers, but recommends concord above all things. ‘The division be- 
tween Garibaldi and the King’s Government appears likely to ter- 
minate, the war department making great efforts to raise a 
new army, to which the Garibaldians will flock. The great 
difficulty, however, of the Italian Government is the condition 
of the southern provinces which has produced a long discussion in 
Parliament. The malcontents urge that civil order does not exist in 
Naples, that the number of public officials is enormous, that the 
Government is too centralized, that the National Guard is inefficient, 
and that the Garibaldians are oppressed. The Italian Ministry ac- 
knowledge the disorder, but attribute it to the multitude of brigands, 
convicts, and soldiers, let loose by the Bourbon Government. The 
same gloomy predictions, they contend, were made as to Lombardy, 
which has become a quiet and orderly province. As to the decentra- 
lization, Naples will be divided mto four provinces—Naples, 
Cosenza, Bari, and Aquila—and an Administration placed in 
gach, communicating directly with the central Ministry at Turin. 
The municipal law will be at once applied to the provinces, and 
the National Guard organized before ihe end of the month. 
Proceeding to give an account of the works in progress or in cou- 


force did uot abuse its success or even pursue the routed foe, but 
contented itself with repairing to its allotted place and tranquilly 
contemplating the blazing sanctuary on the Pincio.” On the follow- 
ing day, Mr. Stockton compelled the Papal Government to publish 
jan apology. 


The state of Syria continues to create some anxiety in Europe. 
| The local Treasury is empty, and no one can be found to fa m the 
customs. The Mussulmans are unused to the work, and the Chms 
| tians refuse in obedience to orders from some European Power. Fuad 
Pasha is compelled therefore to appoint one of his own secretaries 
| Director of Customs. A new panic has broken out in Damaseus, 
jand 116 of Abd-el-Kader’s Algerines have requested permission @ 
|return to their homes. Druses are murdered every week, and the 
'Christians are quarrelling among themselves, a democratic patty 
having arisen, which resists the French protégé at the head of the 
|Maronites. The French, it is said, have ordered the Druses of the 
|Haouran to come in and make their submission under penalty of & 
French campaign in the district. 





Our latest intelligence from- America is to the 26th Mareb, up ® 
which date Mr. Lincoln had not decided on the policy to be purst 
with the Southern Confederacy. The evacuation of Fort Suites, 
in Charlestown harbour, has been agreed on, and Fort Pickens s 
ported untenable. It is surrounded by the troops of the Confederat 
States, who are raising sand batteries, and must be abandoned. The 
first promise, therefore, to maintain the Federal forts has been 
broken, The second, to occupy those already lost, there s no 
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attempt to fulfil. The third, to levy the revenue in the harbours, is 
declared to be illegal, the constitution providing for no such con- 
tingency- The President, moreover, has en no navy, no 
militia, and no funds, and can get none till Yongress meets again. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has invited tenders for a loan of eight 
pillion dollars, at 6 per cent., repayable on Ist January, 1881. lt 


js believed that the rates offered will be disadvantageous to the Trea- | 
lieve 


sury, 28 until the Morril! taviff is repealed there is no probability of 
fpancial equilibrium. ‘Trade remains depressed, and there is a general 
feeling of distrust of the future. ; io ae 

The act passed by the Confederate States inflicting @ tax of one- 
eighth of a cent per pound upon cotton has beea published, and the 
duty is proposed as security for the loan of fifteen million dollars at 
eight per cent., now offered to the American and English markets. 


The State of Louisiana proposes to pass a resolution in favour of | 
and meanwhile has handed over | 


free trade with the Western States, | 
all Federal property to the Southern Confederacy. Considerable 
dissension exists in this State about secession. The Act has not 


heen submitted to the people, who, it is supposed, would reject it; | 
a minority in the Convention freely discusses the propriety of the 


and 


step. In Texas dissension has gone still further. The Convention, 


after decreeing in favour of secession, suspended General Houston, | 


the Governor. ‘The General protested, surrendered his oflice to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, but appealed to the people, He is supported 
bya moiety of the inhabitants, and civil war is expected in the State. 
“The official return of the census has been published, as if to con- 
vince Americans of the greatness of the country they are destroying. 


The population of the United States and Territories, according to the Eighth Census 
(isto) :— 































— F Census of 1560. Census of 1860, 
States. Free. Slave. Total. | States. Free, Slave. 
ae ——E ————————————— — 
Alabama...) 529,164 964,296 Ohio..........| 2,33 — | 
Arkansas... b24, 323 “= 
California... S001 _ 2 _ 
Connecticut $60,151 - 
Delaware...! 17 : 402.541 
Florida...... 61,7 R306 275.781 
462, Pa ) 1s0 
at lal 1,105,196) 490,887) 1,596.08 
— | 15,116 116 
— } os “a —_ ae ‘a 
125,490 F 34. 66 
2.520 T S: 
- 8,276 Colorado... 1.197 - | 34,197 
87,1 7.0% Dakotah ... $800 eins 
,f Nebraska,,.| 28.852 10 
$56.6 > Nevada.....| 6.857 on | 
asour 114,965 New Mex 93,517 
Michigan... — | Uteh ...... 40, 266 ) 
Minnesota.. _ | Washing.... 11,578 -_ 
New Hamp. -— District o a 
New Jer — | Columbia! 71,895 ISI 75.076 
New York... — {— a ne 
1,081 2,667 7,477,0% SO 31,429,891 


N. Carolina 

Mr. Edwin James has resigned his seat for Marylebone. He 
found the absorbing duties of a member of Parliament inconsistent 
with the claims of his profession. That he cannot afford, and so he 
Not this only, but the Recordership of Brighton, and re- 
ort speaks of a still more conspicuous appearance of the name of 
Mi James. 

The names of several candidates for the vacant seat of Marylebone 
have already been mentioned: Major Lyon, a conspicuous member 
of the Board of Works; Mr. Harvey Lewis, the rejected of 
Mr. Goldsmid, the rejected of Brighton ; and Captain Grosvenor, a 
son of Lord Ebury, and “ supposed to be a Whig.” 
upon which of the candidates the publicans of Marylebone have fixed 
their eyes. 


resicus. 





| 
The Trades Unions have refused to accept the proposal of the 


master builders for payment by the hour, and a half-holiday on Satur- |! 


days; but it is reported that the men have generally accepted it, 
and four-fifths of the number required at work at Messrs. Kelk and | 
Lueas’s. ‘The Zines, on Wednes lay, stated that “ the men now at | 
work under payment by the hour system—which, of course, if they | 
do not choose to take the half-holiday, enables them to earn more— | 
how assert that they would strike against any return to the old 
system of weekly wages. So numerous, indeed, are the applications | 
from the couniry, that Messrs. Lucas and Kelk could at once 
take up their full e muplement of workmen—enough even to go on 
with the works of the Exhibition. ‘They are averse, however, when 
the building trade is so de wressed, to depress it still further by the 
introduction of additional workmen into the metropolis, as they fee! 
convinced that before a week is out all their old hands who are worth 
employing will have returned to their labour. 
taken place in the opinions. of the men, 
Slationed round M SSIs. Lucas’s W 











Since this change has 


the number of pickets 
rks and Messrs. Kelk’s, but more 
especially the former, have increased tenfold. Duriug part of yes- 
terday and to-day there were at one time between two and three 
fundred, who, as the men issued from the yard to their dinner, 
saluted them with yells and hootings, following them a considerabie 
distance down the streets. Upon this the men remoi strated with 


Messrs, Lucas’s foreman, and said they ought to be protected from filthy, whereas forme rly he was very clean! 
; medical men who saw him he talked very incoherently, and made the 


‘ 


Such out 





cous insult and annoyance. This request Messrs. Lucas | 





+ i : i 
% once approved, and procured the assistance of the police to pro- | 
feet the men while going to and fro 


Where an attempt at intimidation or annoyance can be proved, they 
save determined upon prosecuting the offenders to the utmost.” It 


| 
New 
~ | ship. 


the scheme of hourly payment, and expressing their willingness under 
such an arrangement, to work any time they choose. Fortunately, 
| these offers are so numerous that there is no longer any necessity 
| for resorting to the plan of getting workmen from abroad. ‘Twenty 
{thousand might be got in England ia a week without difficulty. 

A ease of considerable importance has been under investigation 











before the magistrates at Barnsley during the last week, ending in 
} the committal of seven persons, members of the Miners’ Association 
| of the Barnsley disiriet, for trial at the next York assizes, on a charge 
| of riot and conspiracy. During the hearing Richard Mitchell, the 


secretary of the union, who had been summoned to produce the books, 
| was examined, and objected to produce them. Mr. Roberts, of 
| Manchester, the “ miners’ attorney-general,” argued in support of the 
j objection that the production of the books would, in a charge for 
conspiracy, incriminate every officer of,.and every subscriber to, the 
union. ‘The magistrates ruled that the books must be produced, 
Mitchell left the court for that purpose, but returned saying that 
| while in court his wife had removed his furniture to anotlicr house, 
and had told him a person had fetched the books away. It is under- 
stood that many of the shopkeepers and tradesmen in the district 
{have been compelled to subseribe to the union, not knowing the 
| responsibility which attached to them. It is anticipated that they 
will now withdraw their support from it. 





The proceedings were continued on Wednesday. Further evidence 
| of the insane conduct and conversation of Lord Kingston was given 
| by medical men and others. The medical men declared that he was 
| decidedly insanus—not sound—that he could not be trusted with a 
banker’s book, or the witnessing of a will, and that if he were to kill 
| his keeper he would not be responsible. Among them were Dr. Hood, 
| Dr. Southey, Dr. Conolly, Dr. Munro. Dr Tuke alone was of 
opinion that although eccentric, Lord Kingston was quite capable of 


‘| eonducting his own affairs. The Master m Lunacy adjourned the 


court that he might see Lord Kingston. On his return, he said he 
| had arrived at the conclusion that it would be inexpedient to empanel 
a jury to decide on the case. “ After hearing the evidence, and after 


” |} my interview with Lord Kingston, the conclusion at which I have 
;| arrived is that which would have been arrived at by any sane person 


in the kingdom who had been half an hour ia the room with his lord- 
He has talked to me without any apparent object upon all 
| kinds of subjects, introducing the names of various persons, but I 
| could not bring his mind to comprehend who I was or the purpose for 
which [ waited upon him. When L spoke to him about a jury he said 
something about having seen Mr. Seymour, his counsel, this morning, 
but he had every confidence in me and was quite content to leave the 
matter in my hands. He declined, in point of fact, to have ajury, 
after wandering for an hour and a quarter through such stories as 
have been detailed here, and making the most serious accusations 
against Mrs. M‘Gregor, the proprictress of the hotel at Chester, 
During the whole of the time 1 was with him he sat with his hands 
befere him, and his fingers were agitated with a continuous nervous 
motion. From all I saw I have no hesitation in coming to the con- 
clusion that he is mentally incompetent to form or express a 
wish as the act requires in reference to a jury. He seemed 
hardly to know whether 1 was the jury or not; his mind was 
full of his own troubles, and he gave me a long account of his 
pecuniary difficulties. He made accusations against’ various dis- 





lt is not stated Ob th 


Chester 


tinguished persous, but I may say that the names now uppermost 





Tul]. | in his mind are not those which have been mentioned by the wit- 


nesses, but are those of other persons, some of them eminent members 


he English bar, with whom he professes to have had pecuniary 
hem are of a 


transactions. Some of the charges he makes against t 
i 1 shall listen, of course, to the whole of the 
evidence that is brought forward, inasmuch as it is a case of some 
public interest and importance, but my mind is quite made up that it 

ot 3 el a jury. Of course it will be open to 
Lord Kingston to traverse the proceedings if he may be so advised,” 
As the inquiry proeceded, proofafter proof of the incapacity of Lord 
Kingston was adduced, so that, on Thursday, when the supply of 
evidence came to an end, Mr. Seymour, who appeare d lor Lord 
Kingston, declined then to deal with evidence which, he admitted, 
Accordingly, the inquiry was adjourned 
yur time to consider what he would do, 

A commis! f inquiry into the sanity of the Earl of Kingston 
was opened on Tuesday, at the instance of the Hon. Mr, King, the 
younger brother, and Colonel King, the second cousin of the un- 
Mr. Montague Chambers conducted the case. It 

- 
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singular character. 


cessary 10 cmipal 


had taken him by surprise 


to give Air. 









appeared from the evidence that Lord Kingston ul behaved in a 
mat r so extraordinary that he has been ec mfined in a lunatic 
isvlum. At Euston-square terminus he took a ticket without paying 


for ii, and when asked for the money by a clerk, who ran after him, 

: Earl struck him, and the police were called to prevent him from 
At the Euston Hotel he ate with his fingers. At 
insisted upon walking on the line when a train was ex- 
ud said he was going to dine with Lord Westminster. At 
Cathedral he would wear his hat, and was turned out of the 

In the Asylum his habits and conversation were extremely 


ly in his person. To the 


: . 
inking his seat, 
Chester | 


pected 





building 


nost shocking accusations against distinguished men. Lord Kingston, 


the works, and in every case through his counsel, claims that his case shall be decided by a jury. 


The questions discussed at the meeting of the Royal Geographical 


s further stated that hundreds of letters have been received from | Soc ety on Monday, have considerable interest. The papers read 
es of working men, all imploring Messrs. Lucas to stand fast to | related to Australia, and the inference to be drawn from them is that 
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Queensland is a country — to the cultivation of cotton of the 
very finest quality ; but doubts were suggested eine the proba- 
bility of getting labour to cultivate cotton fields. It was also stated 
that a few thousand pounds spent upon the navigation of the Murray 
would make the country on its banks as fertile as the valley of the 
Nile. Another subject warmly debated was whether the interior of 
the continent is a desert—the greater number of speakers being of 
opinion that it is not a desert. 

Holland, the letter-carrier who stole the letter containing a re- 
mittance of 690/. from Edinburgh to the Religious Tract Society, 
has been tried at the Central Criminal Court, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced to six years’ penal servitude. _ 

George Cohen, a clothier, was tried the same day. His offence 
was passing “ flash notes,” as if they were real notes. At the police- 
court one Moss said Cohen gave 2/. 10s. or 1/. 10s. for 57. notes, as 
the case might be. To give a colour of innocence to the transaction, 
it was pretended that the notes were taken, bona fide, from Scotch 
sailors. But at the Central Criminal Court Moss swore that he had 
been induced to make this statement by Cohen, and that it was not 
true. Several forged notes were found in Cohen’s house. Sentence, 
ten years’ penal servitude. 

Morgan Blandford, a butcher, residing near Wimborne, in Dorset, 
has been committed for trial by the Guildhall magistrates, for send- 
ing diseased meat for sale to a Newgate Market salesman. He sent 
up by. rail the carcass of a cow which had died cf disease. The case 
was fully proved. He has been tried at the Central Criminal Court, 
and found guilty. Sentence, 

Confectioners and others who take out a wine and refreshment 
license are bound to shut their shops on Sundays and other holy days, 
and keep their houses as close as a licensed victualler. ‘two confec- 
tioners were summoned for opening their shops on Good Friday. 
They did not sell wines ; only a few buns. The magistrate expounded 
the law to them, and they escaped by paying costs. 

The police occasionally overstep the limits of their duty in the 
most shameful manner. Wayman, a constable, has been committed 
for trial on a serious charge of this kind. It is alleged that he met 
a respectable woman on her way home alone, at four in the morning, 
and, acting on the assumption that she had been walking the streets, 
he kicked or knocked her down, and followed her home, erying out, 
“go on, go on.” The poor woman was seriously injured, but having 
friends, the constable is brought to book instead of escaping, as he 
otherwise probably would have done. 

Omnibus impositions are on the increase. The other day a Mr. 
Johns, seeing an omnibus bearing a placard “ From Edgware-road 
to London-bridge, 3d.,” in large characters, stopped it and took his 
place. When he arrived at the end of his jouraey the fare demanded 
was one shilling. Johns appealed to a policeman, who opened the 
door of the omnibus, oa on “a movable plate,” found written 
“ Express fares, 1s.” By the advice of the constable the man paid 
the fare, and summoned the conductor. Alderman Rose said he 
must dismiss the summons, as there had been a compliance with the 
statute, though it might be a colourable one. If a seale of fares had 
not been painted inside the omnibus, in addition to the sliding plate, 
he should have fined him severely ; but, as that was otherwise, there 
had been a literal compliance with the act, though he was bound to 
tell the defendant and the company that the practice of exhibiting a 
fare outside four times less than they really meant to charge operated 
zs a fraud upon the public. The defendant asked to be repaid for 
loss of time, but the alderman peremptorily refused to entertain the 
request, 


One Irish landlord has at least courage enough to deal sharply 
with a tremendous evil. A correspondent of the Daily Express, 
writing from Letterkenny, in the county of Donegal, states that the 
town was swarming with police on Sunday last, and that 200 of them 
accompanied the Sheriff on Monday morning to the townland of 
Derryvaugh, for the purpose of clearing out the inhabitants—45 
families, numbering about 280 individuals —ejectment processes 
having been served upon them all. They had been in dreadful sus- 

ense for a few weeks, apprehending the execution of the hadere. 
Vhen the families are turned out the houses will be immediately 
levelled to the ground by the brigade of bailiffs. The landlord, Mr. 
John G. Adair, has had recourse to this terrible measure in conse- 
quence of the murder of his agent, Mr. Murray, the perpetrators of 
which he believes are well known to the tenants on that townland, 
regarded us the seat of the Riband conspiracy, which has led to so 
‘intiy outrages in that part of the county, establishing a reign of 
terrer that renders the conviction of a criminal impossible. The 
tenautry might have escaped their doom had they given up the 
guilty parties; but as the murderous band tyrannizes over the dis- 
trict with impunity, rendering life and property insecure and im- 
provement impossible, Mr. Adair thinks he 1s warranted in having 
recourse to the desperate remedy of wholesale eviction, as the only 
means of getting rid of a chronic evil which has become intolerable. 

An omnibus accident at Dublin has been attended with the loss of 
six lives. A line of these vehicles runs from the General Post-otfice 
to Roundtown. One of these, returning to Dublin, had reached the 
canal bridge at Portobello, where there is a steep ascent on both 
sides. The driver pulled up to let out a passenger on the bridge. 
While the conductor was taking the fare the omnibus began to back 
down the incline towards Rathmines. In the effort to get on the 
horses, which were fresh and spirited, one or both became restiff, the 
pole got entangled in the harness, the driver lost control over them, 
the omnibus continued to back up on the road towards Portobello 








Barracks, and then, turning rather sharply round, it was pushed 
violently up the rising ground to the lock basin, bursting and passine 
through the wooden railing ; and before any assistance could rea. 
dered the omnibus, horses, and all were precipitated into the . 
The driver, Patrick Hardy, a steady man, who is said to have heen 
perfectly sober, kept his seat till the omnibus went down, and Was 
dragged out of the water alive by a policeman named Gaffney who 
had been on duty in the neighbourhood. Nothing is known of the 
way in which the conductor acted on the occasion. There were siz 
inside passengers, all of whom lost their lives almost immediately 
The scene was fearful. In a place the most unlikely, where the pos. 
sibility of danger could scarcely be imagined, six human beings, shyt 
up in an omnibus, were plunged into a dark chamber, sixteen e 
twenty feet deep, half full of water, shrieking and struggling for 
help in vain. The horses were plunging furiously, striking their 
hoofs against the smooth slimy stone walls, splashing the water 
about in their convulsive efforts for life. The people on the bridge 
and around the place presented a scene of wild confusion and horror 
shouting for help, rushing to and fro, striving to let off the water, tg 
break open the omnibus, to do something to save the lives of the 
passengers. All was vain. The cries gradually died away. When, 
after an interval of twenty minutes, the top of the omnibus was 
broken in with a hatchet, all were dead. 

A coroner’s jury was, of course, called upon to investigate the 
circumstances. The evidence given shows very little presence of 
mind on the part of those who were near at hand. Instead of 
turning off the water by opening the lower gates, the lock-keeper 
seems to have turned it on. One of the witnesses on Tuesday said : 
“ Just as the driver was taken up, to my great surprise I saw a great 
rush of water into the chamber. I went to the upper gate, and met 
O’Neill, the lock-keeper, who had the key of the sluice-gate in his 
hand. I bawled out to him, ‘In the name of God, O’Neill, what 
have you done?’ ‘T’ll float the *bus,’ was his answer.” If this be 
correct, it is a lamentable proof of the evil of leaving ignorant men 
in positions of such responsibility. He seemed unable to distinguish 
between a’bus and a boat. It is a fact that the water rose rm 
pidly and covered the omnibus. 


Che Court. 
Tue records of the Court newsman this week are a blank—Her 
Majesty has “remained secluded in her family cirele at Osborne.” 


Dehates aud Proceedings ix Parliament. 

Tlovsk or Lorps. Tuesday, April 9.—Denmark and Holstein; Lord Wodehonse’s 
Explanation—Queensland Government Bill committed—Bankruptcy and Insolvency 
Bill, read a first time. 

Thursday, April 11.—Queensland Government Bill, read a third time and passed. 

Friday, April 12.—Law of Foreign Countries bill committed—Mutiny Bills read a 
second time. 

Hovse of Commons. Monday, April 8.—Post-Office Savings Banks Bill committed 
—London Coal and Wine Duties Continuance Dill, read a second time—Industrial 
Schools Bill, read a second time—Election Law Amendment Bill, read a second 
time—Mutiny Bills, read a third time and passed. 

Tuesday, April 9,—Sailors’ Homes; Sir IH. Stracey’s Motion—Divisions in Com- 
mittee of Supply; Sir G. Bowyer’s Motion—Local Charities; Mr, Lowe's Bills, read 
a first time. 

Wednesday, April 10.—Borough Franchise ; Mr. Baines’s Bill Jost. 

Thursday, April 11,—Construction of Ships; Mr. Lindsay’s Motion—New Zealand; 
Sir John Trelawny's Motion. 

Friday, April 12.—The Danish Question; Lord John Russell’s Statement— 
Charitable Uses Bill read a second time—Post-office Saving’s Bank Bill read a thint 
time and passed—Supply; Navy Estimates, 

Mr. Batyes’s Br1t. 

Mr. Baryes moved the second reading of the Borough Franchise 
Bill at the Wednesday sitting. This measure was intended to reduce 
the franchise in boroughs to 6/. Claiming the indulgence of the House, 
Mr. Baines made a long speech crammed with statistical information, 
and when printed, extending over three columns of small type in the 
morning journals, He stated that the principle of the measure had 
been recommended from the Throne, and had received the assent 
both sides of the House; and at the last general election had received 
virtually the assent of the people of England. He was met by two 
sty oy objections; first, that such a reform should be introduced 

y the Government ; and secondly, that it should form part of a gene- 
ral comprehensive scheme. His reply was that such a measure } 
been introduced by the Government, while the system of carryimg 

artial parliamentary reforms had been adopted for some years past. 

very day’s experience showed that it was possible to deal practically 
with the partial amendment of the law, when it was not possible t0 
carry large and comprehensive measures. In regard to this very 
question there were instances of such amendments, such as the a 
tion of the property qualification, the improvement. of the registt 
tion, the altcration in the mode of taking polls, besides measures 
ferring to corrupt practices at elections, to say nothing of the disfran- 
chisement of Grampound, and the addition in the number of members 
for the county of York, before the first Reform Bill; the examples 
this kind of legislation amounting to not less than twenty. As tot 
assertion that the country was not asking for such a measure, It wa 
not now so true as when it was made, looking to the increase in t 
number of meetings and petitions in favour of Reform which had re 
cently taken place. He proceeded to contend ‘that it would be wist 
to deal with this aie in quict times than in times of agitation 
disturbance ; and he fully believed that the moment had arrived W 
this subject should be settled. He contended that in the thirty yeas 
which had elapsed since the passing of the Reform Bill, notwiths 
ing the vast progress in material advantages and population, the Lathe 
of intelligence had far exceeded the increase of wealth and prosper?» 
and the result of his argument was that a 6/. franchise now repre 
a class of men quite equal in all qualifications to those to vee 
10/. franchise was given. The number of voters was stated to ms 8 
442,410, and the proposed lowering of the franchise would add = . 
making the total number 653,679. This would be liable to ded 
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—— 
from several causes, which would reduce the number added to 200,000 ; 
and if freemen and scot-and-lot voters, already on the register, were 
at 20,000, that would make the number 180,000. Of these the 
gorking classes would contribute only 170,000, or 26 per cent. on the 
shole horough franchise. He argued that the Reform Bill had de- 
rived a large body of the working classes of the franchise ; and now 

« constituted only one-seventh of the whole constituency of the 
eountry, While they constituted three-fourths of the population. His 

position would only cause that class to constitute one-tenth of the 
Croash constituency, and one-twenty-second part of the whole con- 
stituency of the country. He then proceeded to show by statistics 
that in the last thirty years the commerce, manufactures, and naviga- 
tion had been quadrupled, the improvement in agriculture had been 
yearly in the same proportion, and the people were better fed, clothed, 
4, and taught, than at any period of the history of the country ; 
the cost of pauperisim had been reduced one-half. The progress of 
education and literature had been even greater in proportion, while 
cme had deereased. He contended that the mass of staiisties he had 

yoted had a special application to the class he sought to enfranchise 

y this bill. : 

"Mr. Diesy Seymour seconded the motion. : : 

Mr. Cave met the motion by moving the “ previous question.” His 
eoutention was, that the proposal came from a quarter that did not 
command the confidence of the country, inasmuch as all such measures 
should be brought in with the authority and responsibility of the 
Cabinet ; that the bill was in form most objectionable, since the effect 
of it would be to swamp the middle classes by admitting a large body 
of the working classes in the lump; and lastly, he insisted that the 
motion was inopportune, for the pany | is apathetic. When the 
Equi and the Volsci were moving, even the patricians and plebeians 
of old Rome ceased to strive for the mastery, Had we no parallel 
sow? Was Italy so tranquil? Was Austria disarming? Were 
not the seeds of discord being sown in Hungary and Poland? Was 
not Prussia threatening Denmark, and France threatening Europe ? 
Hoa. members opposite laughed at these alarms, but while they were 
erying peace, the nation, with a truer instinct, armed itself, and the 
working man, fecling that these were not times for hazardous experi- 
ments upon our laws, enrolled himself in defence of that Constitution 
vhich he prized, in spite of the efforts of so many to persuade him 
that it was worse than worthless. Mr. Cave would not negative the 
principle of the bill, but he insisted that it was not the time when the 
question should be put. ! 

"Mr, A. Sura seconded the motion. 

A languid debate followed. Mr, Leatuam supported the bill. Sir 
Joux Ramspen spoke very decisively against those who desired to 
waive the question at this time, and referring to the charges brought 
against the Government for abandoning Reform, after coming in 
pledged to Reform, he said the whole Liberal partyjwas responsible for 
that. The rejection of Lord Derby’s bill and the expulsion of his 
Ministry were the acts of the whole Liberal party in the House, and 
were not the exclusive acts of their leaders. They all joined in what 
was known to be a party move, and one directed more against the 
Ministry than against the Reform Bill of Lord Derby. It has turned 
out now to have been a foolish move, but they had no right to accuse 
the present Government of deceiving them, because, in fact they had 
been willing to be deceived. It is not fair for members to shift all the 
blame on the Government. They were all a to the pledges that 
were given, they were parties to the introduction of a small bill last 
year, they were parties to its withdrawal. (“ ZZear, hear!” and“ No!” 

hey jo eres 4 the Government, they placed them in power, they 
kept them in office, and were responsible for their policy upon the 

uestion; and they must not disguise from themselves the fact that 

the Government did not legislate upon Reform simply because they 
were unable to do so, and that inability arose from causes for which 
the Liberal party were as much responsible as the Government. 

Mr. Lawson endeavoured to speak for the bill, and Mr. Buacx 
against it, but they were overpowered by cries of “ Divide !” 

Mr. StansreLp, however, succeeded in commanding attention. He 
contended, in answer to Sir John Ramsden, that sincere Reformers are 
not bound to share the blame in which Sir John was so ready to par- 
ticipate. Mr. Stansfeld sketched the progress of the question, show- 
ing how a short time ago no party doubted the expediency of Reform, 
how even a Conservative Government brought in a bill, how it was 
defeated, and succeeded by the late bill of the present Government. 
He was bound to believe the late House was bent upon settling the 
question, but no one had gauged the want of earnestness in public 
men; and he verily believed they were unconscious of it themselves. 
But the imminence of the question brought this element into play. 
The House doubted, eavilled, criticized, and hinted dislike, till, though 
the hope of altogether evading and postponing a Reform, now so un- 
blushingly avowed, had not been entertained, it was still felt possible 
to think of not voting for the measure. He now came to the conclud- 


w 


lug act of the drama. In the present Session he found an amazing 
progress in anti-Reform tendencies. The House seemed to have grown 





familiar with its vices; even the point of honour appeared to have 
changed, aad to consist in hastening to ignore the promises and pro- 
fessions of its earlier days. The noble lord the member for the ity 
of Loudon, who might be supposed to feel some personal mortifica- 
tion in the loss of his own measure—and he believed he did regret it 
with some bitterness—even he caught the prevailing infection. The 
noble lord announced the withdrawal of the measure in terms of 
affected complacency, for he could not believe it to be natural. 
( Hear, hear !” and laughter.) Onthe noble Viscount at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government the result was somewhat different, for 
undoubtedly, nothing could be more eminently real and unaffectec 
han the joyous sense of relief with which he announced his own free- 
dom from the incubus of Reform. (Cheers, and laughter.) But the 
aptest scholar of the Session was found in the right honourable mem- 

t for Buckinghamshire. He fairly did penance before the House 
or his former sins on the question of Reform. He deliberately sought 
to win back the hesitating allegiance of his party, by giving unmis- 


male assurances of his future fidelity, treating the whole subject of 
orm with contempt, and covering with personal ridicule those who, 


like his honourable friend, remained faithful to the professions that 
had brought them into that House. (Cheers.) He would now ask Sir 
John Ramsden whether they had not some facts for their justification, 
after the scenes that had been enacted in that House. 

The House had tried its coup d'état against the public morality of 
the country, and the country had not risen in overwhelming indigna- 
tion to ee against it. What followed from this conclusion ? 
Those who sought for every opportunity of evading Reform—those 
who hoped from those endeavours to gain an indemnity for the past, 
seemed to forget that public opinion was not bound to be ready, at a 
moment’s notice, to answer their call; they did not seem to be aware 
that public opinion in these days required public men to divine and 
anticipate its decrees; they seemed to forget that time did not run 
against the nation’s nght of judgment; and when the hour came, as 
it would come, for pronouncing its irreversible verdict, it would free 
the Reformers from any solidarity with those who opposed the mea- 
sure, and visit the offence of evading the question of Reform on the 
heads of those whose professions had been ventured without faith, and 
who had abandoned them without shame. (Cheers.) This was the 
justification of those with whom he acted. For there was one thin 
in the world which he had never heard that any party men were boun 
in honour to share, and that was the weight of a shame that was not 
their own. (Cheers.) 

The House then divided on the previous question; the numbers 
were: Ayes, 193; Noes, 245—Majoriiy, 52. 

The question, therefore, not being put, the bill was lost. 


Construction or Suips. 


Mr. Lixpsay moved, on Thursday, the following series of resolu- 
tions, on the motion that the House should go ito Committee of 
Supply on the Navy Estimates : 

“]. That it is expedient to defer any further expenditure on the construction 
or conversion of wooden line-of-battle ships. 

“2. That itis inexpedient to incur during the present year the expenditure 
requisite for the completion of the line-of-battle ships now on the stocks ; and that 
during the present year it is not expedient to commence the construction of any 
wooden vessels which carry guns on more than one deck. 

“3. That it is inexpedient, without further experience, to sanction the expen- 
diture of any money for the purpose of adapting her Majesty's dockyards for the 
construction of iron vessels.” 

He held that no premium could be too high for maintaining the 
safety of the country, but he held that the danger is under our own 
control; and that it is often created by mistakes of policy. Then he 
deprecated the policy of “beggar my neighbour” pursued by England 
aud France, and insisted that our naval armaments are ample as com- 
yared with all others in the world, much more as compared with 
ones. We have twenty-two steam line-of-battle ships more than all 
the other nations of the world. [A fact Lord Clarence Paget subse- 
quently denied—we have only seventeen more.] Mr. Lindsay com- 
pared our iron-cased navy favourably with that of France, denied that 
the Emperor is building ten more iron-cased ships, and held, citing 
figures, that the French had spent far less on their navy than we have 
on ours. He condemned the purchase of so much timber; the cost 
of the management of the Admiralty; the mode of keeping accounts ; 
and he demanded large reductions in the navy estimates. 

Sir Morton Pero seconded the amendment in a _+~ devoted to 
proving that the material of our future navy must be iron; that the 
yuilders of the ships must be private firms and not dockyard men; 
and that the Admiralty system is ill conceived and productive of great 
mismanagement, 

Lord Crarence Pacer said he would not defend the Admiralt 
system then, as they were discussing resolutions relating to the build- 
ing of line-of-battle ships. It would be impossible that the Admi- 
ralty should be responsible if it were fettered with the restrictions 
which the resolutions would impose. He could not agree to the re- 
solution that the conversion of ships already occupying the slips 
should be given up, though he sincerely hoped no more ships wean 
be converted. He could not agree that wooden vessels aa no 
longer form part of our navy, and all our ships be henceforth of iron. 
Speed will be of the greatest moment in future; but our ships will 
foul in warm climates, and speed cannot be maintained unless they 
have clean bottoms. Then there is no intention to adapt the dock- 
yards to the building of iron ships, but there are many reasons why 
one should be built at Chatham. Then turning to Mr. Lindsay he 
aid : 

“He has come home primed with information from France. I have no doubt 
that the Minister and the authorities there have relied on him for setting right 
the English people, who were altogether in a mist and seemed possessed with an 
idea that the French had a large fleet, when in fact they had nothing at all. But 
I dont think my hon. friend is consistent with himself in the figures he has given 
us. The last tine he spoke he told us that the French had only 88 ships.” 

Mr. Linpsay.—‘“ I referred entirely to efficient ships.” 

Lord C. PaGer.—“ In our calculations we only speak of efficient ships; we 
only include steam-ships, and leave sailing ships out altogether. My hon, friend 
says that England has 22 line-of-battle ships more than all the world combined. 
But this is a statement really not founded on fact. We have 67 steam line-of- 
battle ships built or building. France has 37, Spain 3, Russia 9, and Italy 1, 
making 50. I admit that this is a very great superiority. But it does not 
amount in figures to what the hon. gentleman stated, because he stated that we 
had 22 more line-of-battle ships than all the rest of the world put together. 
Again, he says that we have 9 more frigates than France. Now, England has 
52 frigates and France 47, and not, as my hon. friend states, 43. When he 
comes to tell the House these things it makes it appear that we are going to an 
enormous and unnecessary expense in building ships when France has no force 
at all commensurate with ours. He tells us that the French iron ships will not 
be ready in 24 years. I say that is entirely erroneous. I do not say that all 
the French iron ships will be ready in 24 or in 5} years, but I say that every one 
of the French iron-cased ships, big and little, may be ready in the course of the 
present summer. I state that to my hon. friend on the best authority. I am 
not prepared to say that they will be ready, but I say that every one may be 
ready in the course of the present summer. It is unfair to state that we are 
making these vast preparations, and that other nations are not making due pre- 
parations. I do not blame them. But I say that the French and every nation 
on the Continent are making great naval preparations, and therefore that it is 
the bounden duty of Ministers to see that we have a fleet sufficient to maintain 
the safety, honour, and dignity of this country.” Lord Clarence defended the 
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purchase of timber; showed that the cost of the Admiralty staff is absolutely 
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less than it was when our fleet was smaller; and made some critical observations 
on the late Commission. 

Mr. Bentinck referred to the peculiar character of French prepa- 
rations—they are adapted to the purposes of invasion. He said the 
resolutions were founded upon a mistaken view of the business of that 
House. It was not the business of the House of Commons to recon- 
struct the navy. Its business was, if faults and errors were detected 
in the working of our naval arrangements, to reconstruct the Board 
of Admiralty. When the House of Commons attempted to take upon 
itself the duties of the Executive, it not only stepped out of its proper 
sphere of action, but it did that which must tend materially to pre- 
judice the public service. The Earl of Girrorp defended the Com- 
mission, and expressed a qualified concurrence inthe resolutions. Mr. 
Corry tactile’ an important fact. He said he could not concur with 
Mr. Lindsay in the opinion that it was impossible that any money 
eould be laid out on the navy in France which had not been voted for 
that express purpose, inasmuch as, two years ago, he had been a 
member of a committee which had occasion to enter into an investiga- 
tion of French accounts, and he found that from the year 1852 to 1856 
inclusive, the French Naval Estimates were only 19,807,000/., whereas 
the expenditure was 31,691,621/—in other words, little short of 
double the amount of the estimates. Sir Joseru Paxron and Mr. 
Datereisn spoke unreservedly in favour of iron ships. Captain Jexvis 
and Mr. Wuirsreap opposed the resolutions. Sir F. Smrrm seemed 
to desire further experiments on iron ships. Mr. Horsman defended 
the Admiralty, and maintained that if Lord Clarence Paget had not 
done more, it was because he had not the power. Mr. Winutams 
demanded a reduction of expenditure. Sir Jomn Paxixeton made a 
summary comment on the debate, mingled with implied strictures on 
Lord Clarence Paget’s statement, and recommended Mr. Lindsay not 
to press his motion. 

his seemed to be the general opinion of the House, and the reso- 
lutions were withdrawn. 
Denmark AND TIonsTEIn, 

The Earl of ELtenroroun gave Lord Wodehouse, on Tuesday, an 
oppottunity of explaining a misapprehension of a speech on the rela- 
tions of Denmark and Holstein which he made just before the Easter 
recess. ‘lhe impression conveyed by the speech was that the whole 
budget of the monarchy would be submitted to the Estates of Hol- 
stein. 

Lord Wopenovse thanked Lord Ellenborough for giving him an 
opportunity of removing this singular misapprehension. What he 
had said applied only to the quota to be paid by Holstein. “The 
original proposal was that the arrangement should apply only to the 
quota as regards the year after 1862; but a subsequent concession 
was made by which Holstein should have the power of giving their 
vote as to the quota which was to be paid for the years preceding 
1862. That is the statement which I made, and which I am happy to 
say the noble lord perfectly understood. But, as the noble earl has 
said, it has been supposed in Denmark and Holstein that I stated that 
the whole budget of the Danish Monarchy was to be subicitted to the 
Holstein States. ‘That would be a proposition of a very extraordinary 
nature, as the noble earl has said. I knew perfectly the nature of the 
advice given by the Government of this country, and also by Russia 
and France, as to the quota which Holstein should pay towards the 
expenses of the Danish Government ; and, knowing what that advice 
was, it was, of course, impossible I could inform your lordships that 
the Danish Government had agreed to a proposition of a totally dif- 
ferent character,—viz., that the whole budget of the Danish Monarchy 
should be submitted to the Holstein States.” After reading the exact 
proposition submitted to the Estates, he said that the “ intelligence 
received by her Majesty’s Government was to the effect that, whereas 
the Holstein States were not at first to have submitted to their ap- 
proval the budget of 1861-62, the Danish Government subsequently 
consented to do so. The Danish Government declared that it had 
been their intention from the first to submit the quota for 1861-62 to 
the Holstein States for their consideration, and that on that point 
there had been a misapprehension. A declaration on the ockiet 
made by the Danish Government has not been, according to the news- 
papers, considered sufficient by the Holstein States; but we have not 
received any oflicial intelligence on the subject, and, therefore, | 
cannot say to what extent that is correct.” He hoped that moderate 
counsels may yet prevail. 

Lord ELLENBoROovGH said he had come to the conclusion that Lord 
Wodehouse could have meant nothing but what he had just stated. 
He would now express his hope that her Majesty’s Government 
would, in the most earnest terms, represent to the Diet, and to the 
Prussian Government in particular, that the integrity and indepen- 
dence of the Danish territories must be maintained, and that the peace 
of Europe must not be disturbed. In various parts of Europe—in 
Italy, in Hungary, and in Poland—circumstances were arising which 
might lead to internal difficulties in the management of the affairs of 
those countries ; but there was nothing whatever which could afford 
a justifiable cause of war, and woe to the Power which first com- 
menced it. 


Coat Duties anp THE PRorosED Tames EMBANKMENT. 

In moving the second reading of the London Coal and Wine Daties 
Continuance Bill, Sir GeorGe Lewis stated its general purport and 
character. Duties are now levied upon coal consumed in the City of 
London, or within a radius of twenty miles from St. Paul's, Of these 

. a ton goes to the corporation, aud Sd. and ld. per tonare spent on 
public works. The duty on wine is one halfpenny. These duties 
cease this year, but the committee on the Thames Embankment recom- 
mend that the duties should be renewed, and applied to defray the 
cost of embanking the Thames. ‘Ihe bill proposes to give effect to 
this recommendation. It enacts that the proceeds of the 8d. and 1d. 
coal duties shall be renewed for ten years, and applied exclusively to 
that great and useful work, the embanking of the Thames; while the 
proceeds of the 4d. duty shall go to extinguish the debt created by the 
city for public purposes of utility under Acts of Parliament. ‘The debt 
to be so extinguished is 540,000/, and was incurred to execute im- 
provements in Cannon-street, and the proceeds of the 4d. duty, 60,0000. 
a year, will redeem the debt in ten years. ‘The duties will be levied 





° ° -_ ° ° . ne 
only within the metropolitan police district, and drawback Will be 
allowed upon all coal consumed beyond the radius of that disty; 
twenty mies. Sir George said the Government had no special ree 
in the bill; they were willing to abide by the decision of the ii 
but they thought it right to carry out the recommendations of the 
select committee. 

Mr. W. Wittiams advised the postponement of the second reas; 
and Mr. Rovpet, thinking that the question of local taxation 
self-government should be debated as a whole, moved that the 
should be adjourned for six weeks, in order to give time for the 
mittee on metropolitan expenditure and taxation toreport. Sir — 
SuEtvey supported the amendment. Alderman Stpney and the in 
Mayor vindicated the conduct of the city, showing that larger oa 
than those derived from the coal-tax have been appropriated Out of the 
civie revenues to works of public utility, Mr. Hineer said that if 
the coal duties were given up, all public improvements jn Londoy 
would be arrested, for no one had suggested any other mode of effect. 
ing them. Mr. Trre said that direct taxation has reached its limit ; 
the metropolis, and argued that the 2,000,000/. required to embuak 
the Thames cannot be obtained except from the coal-tax. Mr. Pug, 
did not oppose the levy of a tax on sea-borne coal, but was very much 
opposed to the taxing of coal brought by railway or canal. Yy 
Ayrton supported the amendment, questioned the rights of the city 
said he would treat the corporation with the utmost consideration, but 
suggested that a short bill should be passed to continue the tax for a 
year, and that next session they should legislate. 

Sir George Lewis would not consent to postpone the bill and 
pressed the House to a division. The amendment was negatived by 
135 to 20. But. Mr. Ayrton renewed the opposition, proposing ag 
amendment, which the Speaker declared to be out of order. This 
amendment was of course withdrawn. On the question that the bill 
be read a second time, Mr. Ayrton divided, and was defeated by 11g 
to 10. So the bill was read a second time. 

Post Orricr Savines Banks. 

In Committee on this Bill, Mr, Estcourt complained that Mr. Glad. 
stone had not afforded the public any information touching the m. 
chinery required to work the new system, and the expense it would 
occasion. It would be wise to maintain the regulations of the existing 
savings banks with regard to the limit of deposits, but he did not see 
how it could be maintained. 

Clause 1. having been agreed to, 

Mr. GLapsTone moved an amendment to clause 2, providing security 
for the depositor during the period which may elapse before he ob- 
tains an acknowledgment of the receipt of the deposit from the 
Postmaster-general, but making the obtaining of that acknowledg. 
ment within a given time necessary to a valid Parliamentary title, 
Thus the depositor will have state security from the moment he lodges 
his deposit, while the Postmaster-general will have control over the 
local officers. He further explained that the rate of interest would be 
fixed at 2$ per cent., that deposits would be taken as low as ]s., and 
that the course of the transactions would be precisely the same as 
under the existing system of the money-order office. Mr. Ayrtox 
made a general attack upon the principle of the bill. He insinuated 
that the measure all not be self-supporting; that if the scheme 
reached the proportions anticipated, it would require a bank larger 
than the Bank of England; that the interest would never be kept 
down to a level of 2$ per cent., and that the scheme would ruin the 
benefit and trade societies, and supersede the exertions of the people 
themselves by those of state stipendiaries. Alderman Srpyey sym- 
pathised with this view, but Mr. Hasaer supported the bill. 

Mr. GuapstonE made a general answer Teclining to follow Mr. 
Ayrton into all the questions he had raised. Expense is vital; hie had 
not the smallest conception of the amount of to ate these banks 
would transact, but it is not proposed to create highly paid establish- 
ments to transact it, on the contrary, everything will be done under 
the existing machinery of the Post-office, and the House will know 
when the returns are made next year, whether these banks will be 
self-supporting or not. : 

The + fon of the bi!l were debated in Committee at considerable 
length, and were all agreed to save one the 16th which was ouitted, 
and the House resumed. 

New ZEALAND. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Sir Jouy Tat- 
LAWNY, condemning the war in New Zealand, which he said arose 
out of a gross blunder and a gross injustice, moved : 

“ That while this House is prepared to contribute all the aid in its power t 
the Executive in putting down rebellion in her Majesty's colony of New Zealand, 
they rejoice to hear that the difficult and complicated questions arising out of the 
Treaty of Waitangi are to be referred toa Special Court for inquiry immediately 
on the reassertion of the Queen's authority.” 

Mr. CuicuEster Fortescue answered the speech by an ample 
statement of the facts, showing that William King and his followers 
were responsible for the war, since they defied the authority ot me 
Government and interfered with the free action of nativ es willing to 
sell their own land. He said, and gave reasons for his opimon, ™ 
the question was whether the Queen is sovereign in New Zealand, ani 
asserted that the sole idea in the Native mind was that it is a contest 
between the native King league on the one hand and her Majesty's & 
thority and supremacy on the other. ; he | 

Mr. Setwry set forth the view which is entertained by the . 
Colonial Opposition and by the Bishop of New Zealand; an while 
admitted that Governor Browne is a friend of the natives, he alle 
that he was weak, and that he gave way under the pressure of those 
who demand more land. h 

Lord CLtaupe Hamutroy pointedly answered Mr. Selwyn; and thet, 
on the motion of Mr. Hunt, the debate was adjourned. 


Divisions In CoMMITTEE or SUPPLY. 
Sir Grorce Bowyer moved “ that on any division, W 
of Commons is in Committee of Supply, so soon as the voices 
been taken the doors be closed immediately after strangers have W A 
drawn.” His complaint was that members do not attend eg 
the estimates ; but that when the bell is rung for a division, ie 
300 “ uninformed members,” who have not heard a word ol the ’ 
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erving aloud—“ what the devil is it all about ”—and voting at 
mh the Government. It is impossible by argument to eliect any 
ction of an item in Supply, and that makes Committees of Supply 
_ No doubt, many members talked largely about economy on 
. hustings, and did not attend to economy when in the House. His 
eben | would have the advantage of showing the constituencies who 

present in Committee of Supply, and members would not be 

to boast on the hustings of a vigilant care for the public interests 
if they sat im the coffee room, the smoking room, or some other place 
of recreation, until, on the bell ringing, they rushed in to vote, without 

‘ne what they were voting about, merely to have their names 

jn thesdivision lists published by the newspapers. Many 
members voted for the Government in Committee of Supply because 
they had not heard the arguments against part icular votes, and, there- 
fore, the regulation by necessitating their presence would lead to more 
yseful aud practical discussions, ; ’ ' 

Sir Gzorce Lewis opposed the motion, not because its adoption 
would be unfavourable to the Government, for he believed it would be 
favourable, but because it would not effect the object in view, since 
it could be evaded, and because the members of the House are not 
like a jury sworn to hear every word of counsel, witnesses, and judge, 
and deliver a verdict accordingly. It is quite possible a member may 
form @ correct opinion without hearing all the arguments in the | 
House. Moreover he demurred to the statement that Committees 
of Supply are not well attended. His ree: lection was different. 

After a very brief conversation the motion was negatived without a 
ee Homes.—Sir Henny Strracey moved a resolution to the 
efiect that the establishment of Sailors’ Homes has been so conducive 
to the benefit of seamen, and, consequently, of so great national am | 

rtance, as to be deserving of the support and encouragement of the 

islature. He described how they have been useful in improving the | 
| 














moral and physical condition of the sailor, how they prevented him 
from falling into the hands of crimps, and preserved him for the public | 
service; and he asked for assistance from the House to maintain them 
in full vigour. , 

Admiral Watcort seconded the motion. 

Mr. Mitner Grason agreed that the Homes deserved all the praise 
bestowed upon them, but he thought it would be unwise to subsidize 
them. The sailors are capable of taking care of themselves, they are 
well paid, and can get constant employment, and board and lodging 
need not be found them by the state. Lt would only deaden the zeal 
of private benevolence. 








| 

coutroversy arose on the wages of sailors and other labourers ; | 

Mr. Henley contending that sailors are not well paid, and that they are | 
worse off than skilled labourers. 

The motion was withdrawn. 

| 
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Pdiseellon 

The correspondence relating to the recognition of Victor Emmanuel 
as King of Italy has been published. On the 19th of March, a notifi- 
cation to the British Government of the assumption of the title “ King 
of Italy” by Victor Emmanuel was made by the Sardinian ambassador 
at this Court. The recognition of the King of Italy took place on | 
the 30th of the same month, when Lord John Russeli wrote to the 
Marquis d’Azeglio: 

“Having laid your communication before Her Majesty the Queen, I am 
commanded to state to you, that Her Majesty, acting on the principle of re- | 
specting the independence of the nations of Europe, will receive you as the Envoy 
of Victor Emmanuel If., King of Italy.” 

The new King of Italy has now been recognized by Switzerland 
England, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Portugal, and the United 

tes. 











The Earl of Elgin landed at Dover on Thursday. He was received 
by a salute of cannon, a crowd, and a deputation from the civic au- 

orities, who presented an address, a performance in which, if 
practice really does make perfect, they ought to be more proficient 
than any other corporation in Great Britain. Lord Elgin made a 
graceful and appropriate reply, in the course of which he said ; 

“ After the great achievement of an advance on Pekin—an achievement which 
Wil occupy, 1 venture to say, a conspicuous place in the history of the world— 
after that achievement was acc omplished, it became the duty and office of diplo 
macy to endeavour to turn to g wd account the advant $ it was calculated to 
esure;—in the first place, to punish with necessary severity deeds of bad faith | 
and cruelty, but, above all, toremember that we did not go there for the purpose 
of making conquests, but.in order to establish relations of amity aud mutuai bene- | 
i tween our own country and the most populous nation on the earth—a nation 
containing four hundred million souls, who, uo doubt, still labour under the dis- 

vantages and exhibit the defects which ignorance of the world and isolation 
gender both in individuals and society, but who, nevertheless, are a people 
@amently industrious, peaceable, intelligent, and commercial, and who are, 
therefore, caleulated, when the shackles and trammels which impede the true 
exercise of their natural energies shall have been shaken off, to contribute 
largely both as producers and consumers to the sum of human prosperity and 
mutual will-being,” (Cieers.) 
= 














Mr. Gladstone’s penny taxes have not turned out well, and have 
given abundance of trouble. On Tuesday a number of London mer- 

ants Waited upon Mr. Gladstone, and presented a memorial, sum- 
ming up the evils of the said taxes. 

“Thus the tax of 4 per cent. on the Customs revenne is equivalent to little 
more than a fee of 1s. upon every entry for payment of duty in the United King. 
dom. Payment of all such fees was abolished about twe nty-five years since, as | 
being alike unwise and impoliiie; but the tax as now levied requires special cal- 
culation for every entry, and the employment of a series of figures which, under | 
the existing forms of business, have in each case to be repeated several times, 

MS Causing an immense number of varying calculations fur an income of litile | 
More than 50,0000. wien 

os The one penny stamp on units of entry is yet more intricate, vexatious, and | 
~eTuctive, owing to their varying and complex application—in some cases 
including many packages in one unit, in others, dividing one package into several 
Units ; so that it has been found necessary to establish * a tariff of units.’ Thus, 
while large sacrifices of revenue have been made to establish simplicity and 
freedom in the national tariff, this tax has engendered the necessity of establish. | 
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jand her tonnage is 366s. 
lg 


| ing a small tariff, which brings its irritating and hindering powers into action 


upon every article, however unimportant or insignificant, of the imports or ex- 
ports of the United Kingdom, frequently stopping the delivery and clearance of 
cargoes, involving delays, consumption of time, and obstructions to commerce, for 
which the revenue of 130,0002., raised upon the entire commerce of the country, 
is an utterly inadequate compensation. 

“Again, the penny stamp on delivery orders has been prolific in delays, 
contention, and difficulty of collection, raising nice points of law as to ownership, 
and from its nature constantly open to variation in its application; it is believed 
that this tax yields little more than 50002. per annum, while its application has 
given rise to more annoyance and discontent than any other source of Customs 
revenue, 

“ The threepenny tax on warrants (which appears to yield the small sum of 
9900/.), although not liable to many of the objections which exist in regard to 
these other taxes, yet is found to be extremely partial in its application, being 
mainly paid in the port of London, in consequence of such documents being little 
used at the other ports; tending also to the gradual disuse of a most valuable 
cqgmmercial document. So also the tax on bills of lading proves in practice 
unequal, troublesome, and inquisitoral.” 


Meetings in aid of the Indian Famine Relief Fund have been held 
without cessation during the week in the great towns of England, and 
in Scotland Ediuburgh, in Ireland Dublin, setting the example, therd 
has also been a conspicuous display of the most eager benevolencee 
It is computed that in a fortnight not less than 50,0002. have been 
subscribed, of which 44,000/. was, yesterday, on the way to India, 
The Queen has subseribed 500/. and the Prince Consort 200/. 

The iron-cased frigate “ Resistance,” was launched on Thursday at 
Millwall. She carries 32 guns, will have engines of 600 horse-power, 
She was originally built as a “ram,” and 
her bows still retain the swan-breasted shape. On Saturday the 
Defence will be launched at Newcastle, and we shall have four of these 
ships afloat, and four building. 








Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Keppel, who it may be remembered escorted Sir 
George Grey on his voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, has, “ at his own wish,” 
been superseded, and Rear-Admiral Richard Laird Warren will proceed to take 
command of the ships on the south-eastern coast of America, 

The fitting up of the royal yacht Victoria and Albert is now in rapid progress. 
Men have been employed on her night and day. She is to carry the Empress of 
Austria from Madeira to Trieste as soon as possible, 

Rear-Admiral Si ldwin Wake Walker, K.C.b., arrived in Funchal Roads, 
Madeira, on the 14th of March, thus having made the passage, notwithstanding 
the bad weather he encountered in the Channel, in ten days. The lower rigging 
of the Narcissus had settled down a little, and as soon as it was set up the 











Admiral would leave for Sierra Leone en route to Ascension. The letters from 
the ship were dated the 15th of March, and it was expected she would sail again 


on the following day.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


ant by the death of the Right Rev. 





The see of Madras, which has become v: 
Dr. Thomas Dealiry, includes the whole of that presidency, and is worth 2500/ . 
a year, The appointment of a successor will devolve upon Sir Charles Wood, 


the Secretary of State for India, The diocese consists of 141,923 square miles, 
the population 13,500,000, and the number of clergy about 140. 

{he French Government have resolved to erect a new consulate in England, 
and have fixed upon Leeds as its seat. M. Boisselier, the Chancellor to the 
Consul-General in London, has been appointed Consul in Leeds. M. Gleizal, 
Chancellor to the Consul at Newcastle-on-Tyne, has been named to succeed M. 





Boisselier in London, M. Thibaudier, the Secretary of the Consulate at 
Neweastle-on-Tyne, succeeds M. Gleizal as Chancellor. 
The New York Herald publishes some account of the new American Mi- 


nister in Europe. “ Charles Francis Adams, the new Minister to England, comes 
of a family prominent in American history. He will be the third of his family, 
running through three generations, who lias represented the United States at the 
Court ot s—the grandfather, the father, and now the grandson. Mr, 
Adams is the son of the sixth President and grandson of the second President of 
the United States, and is himself a prominent, and admitted to be one of the 
most talented and less pretentious of the representatives of his party. As a 
member of Congress, author, and lawyer, he has always been esteemed a scholar 
of a high order, and a gentleman of tine social qualities. William L. Dayton, 
the new Minister to France, is a native of New Jersey, a graduate of Princeton 
College in that State, and a lawyer by profession. He began his public political 
career in the Senate of state in 1837, and one year afterwards was elected to 
the honourable position of Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey ; in 1841 he was appointed United States’ senator to fill a vacancy, and 
subsequently filled a full term in that important position. In politics at the time 
alluded to he was a free soil Whig, and he maintained to the fullest extent the 
right of Congress to leyislate with respect to slavery in the territories of the 
United States, on which subject he expressed his views in a speech on the treaty 
with Mexico in 1847. He was an intimate friend and influential adviser of Pre- 
sident Taylor, In 1856 Mr. Dayton was nominated by the Republican Con- 
vention as their candidate fur the Vice-Presidency of the United States, with Mr, 





St. James 














| Fremont as the candidate for President. In 1857 he was appointed rey 


General of the State of New Jersey, which oflice he now holds. George 

Marsh, the new Minister to Italy, is a native of Vermont, and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Mr. Marsh early adopted the profession of the law. In 
1535 he was elected a member of the Supreme Executive Council of Vermont, 
and in 1842 became a representative in Congress, retaining his seat in that body, 
y successive re-elections, until 1849, when he was appointed by President 
Taylor to the post of Minister Resident at Constantinople, which ollice he 
creditably filled tor four years. In 1852 he was charged by the Government with 
a special mission to Greece, He travelled extensively in Europe. In 1853 he was 
appointed one of the Commissioners to rebuild the State House at Montpelier, 
Vermont. In 1857 and 1859 he served as Railway Commissioner in that State. 
In 1S44 he was chosen ove of the Corporation of the University of Vermont.” 









A school, in honour of the memory of the late Sir John Henry Pelly, and 
entitled the Pelly Memorial School, has been erected by the grateful parish of 
West Ham, Essex, and on Wednesday it was eenneeat ia the presence of Lord 
G President of the Council. 

A Court of Directors of the East India Company was held at the East India- 
house, on the 11th inst., when Colonel Sykes, M P., was elected chairman for the 
year ens ulng. 

Phe equestrian statue of the late King of Sardinia, Charles Albert, by Baron 
Marochetti, was received at the St. Katharine Docks on Saturday for shipment 
by the screw sieamer Chester. The statue is packed in several cases, one of which 
is 15 fect long and 10 feet high. The pedestal of polished granite, a fine speci- 
men of English workmanship, was executed at Penryn, and is now in course of 
shipment 

Lord Brougham intends to leave his chateau at Cannes, in the south of France, 
early in the ensuing week, for Paris, in which capital the noble and learned lord 
will make a brief sojourn on his way home. 
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It is currently reported that there are 200 Irish solicitors, be they more or less, 
in London just now in search of the six Crown Solicitorships vacant by the death 


of Sir Matthew Barrington.—Daily News, April 9th. 


The Dublin Evening Mail says that the chief secretaryship of Ireland is 
likely to be vacated by the translation of Mr. Cardwell to the Colonial-office, 
in consequence of the Duke of Newcastle’s acceptance of the governor-generalship 


of India. 


A bust of William Pitt, by Nollekens, has been presented by Lord Granville to 


the National Portrait Gallery in Westminster. A small miniature of Mrs. Fry 


4 te’ £2 
with Newgate-bars in the background, has recently been added to the collection ; 


whilst a head—life size—of Horace Walpole, by some unknown artist, has been 
suspeuded on the staircase. 


A manuscript of John Huss, hitherto unknown, was discovered a few days 
It is a fragment 


since by Professor Hofler in the Imperial Library at Prague. 
of a diary written at Constance. 


Under the heading of “ French Beneficence,” the Dublin Morning News publishes 
a list of the subscriptions received by Bishop Dupanloup after his appeal in the 


church of St. Roch, The total sum despatched to Ireland, it appears, was 
590/. Js. 3d.; and it will no doubt astonish the French people, who were deceived 
into giving so much money by stories about the state of semi-starvation in which 
their Celtic co-religionists were existing, to tind that the principal 
their subscriptions has been divided amongst a number of well-established and 
thriving religious institutions in Cork and Dublin. 

The St. Petersburg Gazette states that a young man called the other day at 
a bookbinder's shop in St. Petersburg, with seventeen portraits of the Emperor 
which he desired should be set in frames of cherry-coloured velvet, with the 





following inscription in letters of gold: ‘In memory of the Enfrauchisement of 


the Serfs, March 5th, 1861. 
An “ international dog-fight” has occurred at New York; that is, a champion 
British bull terrier has fought with a champion American dog of the same kind. 


The English dog “ Bess,” beat the American “ Rosie.” The New York Heratd 


is full of the details of the business. 


YrINVG ry 
POSTSCRIPT. 
—_—___—@——_—_—_ 
In the House of Commons last night, 

Lord Joun Russe, in answer to a statement made by Mr. Bariute 
on the subject of the Schleswig-Holstein question, detailed the several 
negotiations which had been set on foot with a view to its satisfactory 
settlement. He then proceeded to observe that while the Danish Go- 
vernment had fairly and honestly agreed to lay the budget before the 
Estates of Holstein, it would appear that there had been a predeter- 
mination on the part of the latter, so far from accepting it, to make it 
the means of exciting further differences. It was impossible for her 
Majesty’s Government to be indifferent to this question. Their in- 
fluence had already been exerted upon it in the interests of peace, as it 
would continue to be, and he trusted that their exertions would be 
crowned with success. 

The adjourned debate upon Sir John Trelawny’s motion, relative to 
New Zealand was resumed. 

Mr. Lowe vindicated the policy of the Government in New Zea- 
land, characterizing the claim set up by King as being altogether in- 
capable of defence, and amounting to an insolent defiance of the su- 
premacy of the Queen. 

After afew words from Mr. Appreriey, Colonel Dunne, and Mr. 
Krynatrp, the resolution was negatived upon a division, by a ma- 
jority of 38 to 24. 

The remainder of the sitting was occupied with the consideration 
of the Navy Estimates in Committee of Supply, and the House ad- 
journed at an early hour. 








’ 





A telegram from Prague, dated yesterday, states that “the Bo- 
hemian Diet has sent a deputation to the Emperor to request his 
— y tocome to Prague for the purpose of being crowned King of 

Ohemia,” 


It is reported from Vienna that the conflict in the Herzegovina still | Buenos Ayre 
Several places have proclaimed the Prince of Montenegro. | Chilian. 
And from Belgrade, April 11, that, on the 10th, ninety-one Bulgarian |"! 

families, numbering five hundred and sixty-eight persons, emigrated to | putch (Ex. 


continues. 


Servia, with numerous flocks. ‘The Turks stopped their passage, and 
inflicted punishment upon one hundred and sixty of them. The agi- 
tation is increasing on the frontiers. 2 

A letter from Madrid (6th April) gives the text of a circular ad- 
dressed to all his subordinates by the Archbishop of Saragossa, which 
contains these words: “Ido not myself meddle, nor do I wish you, 
my clergy, to mix yourself up with political differences or contests ; 
it is not a dogma of faith that the Pope should be a temporal go- 
vernor; it is not a moral preecpt that he should reign over such or 
such territories.” The Bishop of Barcelona has publicly expressed 
the same views.—Globe, Paris Correspondent. 


The investigation into the state of Lord Kingston’s mind came to 
an end yesterday. Mr. Digby Seymour withdrew from the conduct of 
the case, stating that he had satistied himself that Lord Kingston was 
of unsound mind, and complimenting Mr. Chambers on the propriety 
with which he had Sebevell Mr. Chambers reciprocated the compli- 
ment, and the Commissioner gave his decision. He said that the noble 
earl, whilst under restraint, would be under no supervision, and he 
would see that he was treated with that kindness and consideration to 
which he was entitled, and that he should be taken care of, not in an 
asylum if it could be avoided, but in some suitable residence. The 
jearned Commissioner concluded by formally decreeing that the Right 
Hon. Richard Henry, Earl of Kingston, is of unsound mind and in- 
competent to manage his affairs. 


~ MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaner, Frrpay AFTERNOON. 


Owrne to the daily improving position of the Bank of England, a 
further reduction in the rate of discount was yesterday announced, 
viz. from 6 per cent. at which it had been fixed on the previous Thurs- 
day, to 5 per cent. This measure has given great satisfaction in com- 
mercial circles, and greater ease is already being experienced in the 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 


HE collision between the people and the military at 
Warsaw is a most unfortunate occurrence. It inter- 
rupts, perhaps terminates, a legal movement which promised 
infinite benefit to the peoples of Central Europe. The 
at reaction which followed 1848 has, it is obvious, spent 
its force, and Europe is once more in insurrection. Taught, 
however, by a fatal experience, and made patient by the 
stern compression of twelve years, the popular leaders have 
adopted far wiser tactics than of old. They have preferred 
the English to the French idea of revolution. Instead 
of rising at once against the thrones, and so rendering 
concessions impossible from the beginning, they have striven 
to extort from the sovereigns a victory over the administra- 
tion. New franchises, new powers, are demanded for the 
people instead of new rulers, and the result, up to Sunday 
evening, has been undeniably favourable to freedom. In 
Austria the Liberals have gained more than they have lost 
since 1848. Without drawing a sword, without an insur- 
rection in any one province, without infringing the strictest 
letter of the law, they have compelled the reigning House to 
concede a constitution. That document, however imperfect, 
whether issued in good faith or as a temporary expedient, 
secures to the Austrian populations three great rights. They 
can fix the amount of their own taxes, pass their own laws, 
and make their own arrangements for bringing their 
grievances to the notice of the Executive. The English 
Parliament originally could do no more, and the suffrage, of 
which so much is made, though restricted, is far wider than that 
of Great Britain previous to 1831. Englishmen were not 
enslaved because their representatives were aristocrats, and 
the Austrian noblesse is neither foreign nor anti-national. 
A system of local diets has been sanctioned, which may 
readily be developed into complete municipal independence. 
In short, the weapons by which freedom is secured are 
placed in the hands of the people, and the initiative is trans- 
ferred from the Emperor to themselves. Even the last great 
concession, the one it was supposed no Hapsburg would ever 
grant, has been yielded to the full. The Emperor, on the 
10th inst., decreed the absolute equality of the Protestant 
and Catholic communions. Protestants are eligible for all 
offices, can hold any form of property, perform worship in 
their own way, and, we presume from the wording of the 
decree, receive converts into their own faith. 1 is possible, 
of course, that this special concession is the price paid to 
Prussia rather than to the Revolution, but it is none the less 
a gain which only the passive resistance of the Liberals could 
have enabled the Protestants to secure. In the same way the 
Hungarians, without breaking any law, without affording the 
Emperor one pretext for a resort to force, have extorted the 
means of securing all the franchises they demand. They 
denied the validity of the royal title, and the forms which 
make abdication valid in Hungary have been formally gone 
through. They demanded the abolition of the Austrian 
laws, and the Hungarian code and form of procedure have 
been legally re-established. They objected to meet in Diet 
at Buda, and are permitted to assemble for the transaction 
of businessin Pesth. Their special claim to be a nationality 
8 still refused, but no claim tending to personal and poli- 
tical freedom has been successfully resisted. The power of 
legal innovation, moreover, is far from being exhausted. The 
Diet holds in its hands the keys of the local treasury. It 
can insist on the restoration of its troops before supplies are 
granted, and the Emperor, if determined to refuse, can only 
appeal to force. There is nothing to stop the local members 
from establishing trial by jury, a free press, municipal govern- 
nents, all that constitutes among civilised men the ground- 
work of freedom. They might even, by a wary persistence 
im demands the Emperor can grant, create a National 
uard, and so place their liberties beyond the reach of a 
reactionary cabinet. It is a premature explosion alone they 
have to dread, and so long as they keep within the law, 
self-interest will restrain their adversaries from precipitating 
the appeal to arms. 

The success of the revolution in Poland was less in ap- 
pearance, but it was still decided. The Polish leaders care- 
fully stopped short of insurrection, and every fresh demand 

as been answered by a fresh concession. For a month 
Warsaw has been governed by its own citizens. An un- 
sea Minister of State has been dismissed, avowedly 
Ale use the people demanded his dismissal. The Emperor 


matists, has formerly placed them under the guarantee of 
Europe. The reforms thus announced seem small to consti- 
tutionalists, but they tend directly to the personal freedom 
and progress of the Poles. The Emperor ts a Council 
of Notables, which though nominated is Polish, and cannot 
be actuated by national antipathy. However limited its 
powers may be, the Council at least secures to Poland a 
“legal expression of its wishes and desires,” a privilege 
hitherto persistently refused. The elective administration 
granted to the counties and districts amounts, if wisely used, 
to personal liberty, while the new education provides means 
for the intellectual progress the Poles are eager to commence. 
It may be said these concessions are not honest. Very pos- 
sibly, though as they do not impair the autocratic power, 
they are just as likely to be honest as deceptive. But, the 
dishonesty granted, the same passive insurrection which com- 
pelled the publication of the decrees, would gradually compel 
their honest execution. By the latest detailed accounts the 
Poles had begun themselves to believe the reforms, especial] 
in education, honest and satisfactory. The event of the 7th 
of April, however, interrupts, if it does not dissipate, their 
hopes. The populace of Warsaw, tired of demonstrations 
against inferior officers, ventured on one against the Castle, 
and were dispersed by the soldiery with heavy loss of life. 
That “demonstrations’’ are necessary where free speech is 
forbidden may be conceded ; but the special form of demon- 
stration adopted was a wretched blunder. The first — 
of both parties was to avoid a collision, yet the popular lea- 
ders adopted a system which inevitably added the element 
of personal irritation to the dispute. Soldiers even in Eng- 
land will not always bear insult, and Russian officials are 
never the meekest of the human race. Yet the last demon- 
stration was specially directed against the Governor and the 
soldiery. Force once employed must be continued, for until 
terror is established, every defeat increases the irritation of 
the sufferers. Once in the ascendant the system of terror is 
sure to spread far and wide, and the citizens of Warsaw 
have endangered the progress of Hungary, and Germany, 
as much as of Poland. It is possible that the Emperor with 
a wise forbearance may refrain from pushing his advantage, 
and even disavow Prince Gortschakoff; but the initiative 
has with inexcusable recklessness been replaced in his hands, 
Concessions which last week would have been instalments 
of justice, are this week acts of grace. We have no wish to 
defend or even extenuate the slaughter of unarmed men. A 
fire engine would have dispersed the crowd just as well as 
a fusillade, and covered them with ridicule besides. But there 
is no capital in Europe, except London, where demonstra- 
tions such as the Poles have indulged in for a month, would 
be tolerated for an hour. Let thirty thousand Parisians yell 
under the windows of the Tuileries, and try. The plan of 
action adopted was absurd, and the leaders, we greatly fear, 
will pay the penalty which in polities follows a mistake. 

As the cloud over Central Europe thickens and deepens, 
it is impossible to deny that the influence of France grows 
strong. One wave of the Emperor’s hand would to-day throw 
Europe into convulsions. With Hungary, Poland, Venetia, 
and European Turkey all in insurrection, with Denmark 
arming on the north, and the Tyrol invaded on the south, the 
progress of France, united, homogeneous, and armed to the 
teeth, could be arrested only by Great Britain. The English- 
men who applaud with such vehemence the “rising of the 
nationalities,” forget that these nationalities look to Paris 
for guidance and inspiration. With France, Spain, and the 
nationalities at his disposal, Louis Napoleon assumes a posi- 
tion as dangerous to the independence of Europe as to the just 
influence of Great Britain. His uncle’s path was smoothed 
by the spirit of revolution, which, as the spirit of national 
unity, is now sweeping difficulties from the road which 
leads from Paris to the Rhine. If with such temptations 
spread before a Napoleon, with Germany invading Den- 
mark, and Austria threatening a foray into Central Italy, 
with four kingdoms in open or covert insurrection, and all 
Europe listening for the sound of the first cannon, peace 18 
still preserved, we may thank for it the armed strength which 
makes the ouly peaceful state in Europe arbitress of the 


scene. 

(<* all Sessions of the Reformed Parliament this promises 
to be the dullest. The Houses potter on over their 

routine work without even a party fight to enliven the tedium 

of the debates. The Bankruptcy Bill has passed the Lower 
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xander, by announcing his plans of reform to the diplo- 


House, and with the amendments those remorseless critics 
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the Law Lords will suggest, is probably safe this session. | 
The remainder of the ninety bills before Parliament advance 
with unusual rapidity ; but the majority have no interest for 
the public, to which their titles and promoters are alike un- 
known. On foreign politics the members maintain a dis- 
creet reserve, almost laughably at variance with their tone 
before the Session. The “watchdog” is mute, or barks to) 
congratulate the oppressor. Mr. Bernal Osborne obviously 
accepts the motto, whatever is is best, and “ Eothen”’ has no- | 
thing to say on Imperial designs. Lord Lyndhurst leaves | 
Europe to fight its way through its perplexities, and the | 
Upper House generally, which does understand foreign 
politics, is silent in presence of events to which all since 
1848 have been trivialities. There is a torpor on Parliament 
which would have delighted Mr. Brotherton, but which the 
country views, perhaps, with less of pleasure than amaze- 
ment. 

Some portion of the Parliamentary lull is due, doubtless, 
to the feverish sense of expectation which influences mem- 
bers as it pervades the nation. Any hour may now produce 
a war of which no man can foresee the termination, and the 
leaders are too interested in watching events to engage in a 
premature discussion on their tendency. Business men are 
waiting for’ the budget, and the rank and file for the cue 
which experience tells them is certain to come at last. The 
first reason for inaction, however, is the chaotic condition of 
the Lower House. Nobody knows to which side he belongs, 
or if he belongs to anybody except himself and his election 
attorney. The Liberals offer nothing to be considered, and 
the Conservatives are afraid to oppose lest their opposition 
should be accidentally effective. The Opposition, indeed, 
seem, for the hour, to have taken office, and act as runners 
to clear the way forthe State team. Lord Derby holds his 
tongue most arduously. Mr. Disraeli rises to explain that 
Lord Palmerston is quite in the right, that nobody has any 
business to defeat him on colonial expenditure, and that Blue 
Books must occasionally be castrated. Mr. Whiteside is 
busy maintaining a sort of statute of mortmain against 
mistresses, and seems, unlike Mr. Edwin James, to find a 
Parliamentary career quite compatible with professional suc- 
cess. For the rest, Sir John Pakington, every now and then, 
administers a tonic to the Admiralty, which they take with 
the irritated subserviency men generally display to a good 
doctor, while the rank and file, the gentlemen “ acred and 
consolled to their chins,” ruminate on the next harvest, and 
the chance of war prices for live stock. Never were there 
80 many rumours, such subtle intrigues, or so heavy a cloud 
of dullness and ennui. 

The spasmodic energy displayed on Wednesday night made 
the general stagnation more apparent. Mr. Baines, unde- 
terred by the mutteréd anathemas of his own friends, pressed 
the second reading of his bill for reducing borough suffrage 
to six pounds, The House did not want it; the country, 
which will not attend indignation meetings, and rather smiles 
at Lord John Russell’s efforts to renew 1831, did not want it ; 
but still the second reading was pressed on. Honourable 
Members felt like attached lovers pressed to bring a seven 

ears’ engagement to a close. Feelings and cireumstances 

d alike changed since their pledges were so freely given, 
but they must be kept nevertheless, and with wry faces they 
resolved to keep their seats, and thank God for the Peers. 
They felt actually grateful to Mr. Cave for the adroitness 
which rescued them from an unmanageable dilemma. He 
moved the previous question, and as the previous question 
commits nobody, everybody was intensely anxious for the ex- 

tension of the franchise, and voted incontinently for some- 
thing else. Leave was refused by a majority of fifty-two, 
and the suffrage was left to Lord Jolm Russell and Mr. 
Bright. Pending war and revolution, however, the Thames 
Embankment tax has been imposed, and members are con- 
scious of a gloomy satisfaction that if they are disorganized, 
Opinion outside is almost as quiescent as themselves. 








THE FRENCH “IDEA” OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


HE everlasting Eastern question which for sixty years 
has puzzled all statesmen and menaced the tranquillity 

of all countries, on which England has already waged two 
wars, and is ready at any moment to commence a third, is 
drawing round us rapidly again. The “sick man” is once 
more in the gripe of the paroxysm which has so often 
threatened his frail vitality, and his heirs are once more agape 


to allow a hearing to politicians whose ideas differ wideh 
from our own, and who are likely to have an influential vote 
in the conseil de famille. It is the more important because 
Englishmen are too much in the habit of setting down ay 
policy adverse to their own as dictated solely by showt. 


' sighted selfishness. National policy, doubtless, is based Upon 


self-interest, but it is strongest when that interest is identj. 
fied with a sentiment of which honest thinkers need not be 
ashamed. The Crimean war would have seemed less just 
had we not been protecting the weak against the strong. 
Does any sentiment as unimpeachable mingle with the 
French thirst for dominance in the East ? 
M. Saint-Mare Girardin, in the last number of the Revye 
des Deux Mondes, answers eloquently for his countrymen 
and his remarks are the better deserving of attention because 
they are not dictated by Anglo-phobia. England, he as. 
sumes, has a perfect right to contend for her own interests, 
In India, he admits, she has displayed governing qualities of 
the most superb order. He simply questions whether the 
maintenance of Turkish dominion can be the permanent ip. 
terest of Great Britain. 
Beginning, after the way of French politicians, with the 
beginning, M. Girardin denies that the Eastern question can be 
justly considered Asiatic. Syria, Egypt, and Asia Minor form, 
he argues, a dependency of Europe. The continent, originally 
civilized from thence, once repaid the blessing, and he might 
have added, tried to return it a second time. The devasta- 
tion of these regions, therefore, injures Europe as much as 
the devastation of any section of the great European family, 
Their present condition is to the continent “ the paralysis of 
a limb.” We are not concerned to discuss French theories 
of history, always directed rather by sentiment than fact; 
we would simply remark that these are the ideas always 
professed by the Emperor of the French, who claims ha- 
bitually the whole border of the Mediterranean as an integral 
part of the European system. The East then, being Euro- 
pean, the European kingdoms are responsible for its condi- 
tion, and will one day have to reckon heavily for its devasta- 
tion. “I imagine sometimes,” says M. Girardin, “ that 
nations, like individuals, must have a last judgment, and that 
God will demand from the peoples on that day an account 
of the territories distributed among them. * What have you 
done with those immense solitudes ?’ will God say to the 
Americans. ‘ Lord, we have cleared and fertilised them; 
we have built houses and cities there; we have founded 
a society which has observed but imperfectly thy divine 
law, but which, however fallible it be, is still better in 
thine eyes than the generations of savage beasts who 
succeeded one another in those deserts.’ ‘And you,’ will 
God say to the Europeans, ‘what have you done with 
the beautiful lands wherein 1 placed man in the first days 
of the world, where dwelt my patriarchs and prophets? 
‘Lord, not to derange the equilibrium of Europe, not to 
embroil ourselves with Eugland, we have suffered thy pro 
mised land to become a desert, we have left the towns to be 
depopulated, the fields to become desolate, the waters to be 
changed toswamps.’” M. Mare Girardin’s theology is of the 
quaintest, and he forgets that the Voice which uttered the 
promises uttered also the curse which doomed Palestine to 
desolation and Egypt to slavery, that if he accepts one part 
of the record he cannot be permitted to suppress the re 
mainder; but that is not the point. His eflort is to transter 
the notion of right to the French side, and he is not alto- 
gether unsuccessful. It is a frightful evil that the fairest 
countries of the world should be changed by misgovernment 
into deserts, that Asia Minor should become as the Baby- 
lonian plain, and Syria as Arabia. The only question om 
that issue is, whether the statement is correct; whether 
Turkish dominion really does create the desolation assum 
by French politicians. . 
lt is to this point M. Mare Girardin next addresses him- 
self, and it is observable that except for Cilicia he quotes 
only English official evidence. By an acute analysis of the 
“ Confidential papers relating to the condition of Christians 
in Turkey, printed for the use of the Foreign-oflice, of 25th 
October, 1860,” and which have not been presented to Par- 
liament, he proves that throughout the Turkish dommuom 
desolation is gaining ground. ‘I'he power of Turkey 1s unable 
to resist the Bedouins, and the inhabitants are flying into 
the interior, while the Arabs fill the territory with their few 
sheep and camels. It is equally incompetent to resist t 
desert, which, says the Consul of Aleppo, has already reach 
the sea at two points, one behind St. Jean d’Acre, a0 
the other between Latakia and Tripoli. There are still 





for the rich inheritance. It may be worth while, therefore, 


the desert cities well paved, with houses fully sheltered, 
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gates still turning on their hinges, ready for the occupants 
who have disappeared. Man, says the reviewer, and not a 
Jaw of nature has produced this frightful desolation ; and he 
asks, with bitter sarcasm, “ Does England wish, then, to place 
deserts between Europe and her Indian Empire. Is that 
the rampart she prefers ?” This government, so powerless 
to drive back either the Bedouins or the sand, is it powerless 
put benevolent, willing though unable to protect the Chris- 
tians? No, he says, for as the English Consuls report, the 
fanaticism of the Mussulmans only breaks out when aware 
that their governor is a fanatic ; yet it breaks out incessantly. 
And quoting from a report of Mr. Finn, “ no longer con- 
fidential,”” he draws a strange picture of life in Aleppo. 
“The glorious traditions of the two parties which once 
divided Turkish society, and which elsewhere are forgotten, 
are still vivid in Aleppo. The association of the Janissaries 
has never been destroyed here, and the members of that 
association meet in secret to amuse themselves with the 
memory of their old ascendancy. The Shereefs in the green 
turban claim and receive, as of old, the homage of the people 
as descendants of the Prophet. It is in vain one speaks to 
them of the decadence of Islam, they do not see it. Enclosed 
in the narrow circle of their proud isolation, they occupy 
themselves only with personal and party rivalries. Their 
religion, founded on pride, will not admit that a religion 
founded on humility is compatible with power and prosperity, 
and they regard all they hear of Christian power as a mere 
fable.” 

It is to maintain the ascendancy of men like these that 
England, according to M. Mare Girardin, strives, but how is 
she to accomplish it? “She must govern Turkey to keep it 
alive, must pay and feed the army, the administration, the 
Sultan, the court, the harem, the ulema, the navy, every- 
thing, in fact, from the smallest to the highest, if she wishes 
to perpetuate them.” And when she has done it all she 
must make a Turkish population. “Or, perchance, does the 
English Goverument intend to make a Turkish Empire with 
a population entirely Christian.” M. Mare Girardin does 
not object, he only wonders how that Government can in 
lialy sustain the popular view so actively, which in Turkey 
it so strenuously contests, an argument which, if human life 
could be governed by logic, would be as unanswerable as it 
isacute. The depopulation proceeds ata frightful rate. In 
1830, says Mr. Blunt, Consul at Smyrna, the Turkish popu- 
lation of Smyrna was 80,000, and the Greek 20,000; now 


the Greeks are 75,000, and the Turks only 41,000. Beyond 


Mount Taurus, throughout Syria, at Latakia, at Tripoli, and 
at Beyrout, the Turks are strangers, fewer than Europeans. 


M. Mare Girardin draws no conclusions ; he only quotes an | 
Arab prophecy,,that Syria will be saved to the Turks by a) 
Christian nation, which will then. relegate them to Medina, 


and rule to the Khyber Pass. 

_M. Mare Girardin, fortunately, is not Emperor of the 
French, but should Louis Napoleon ever deem it part of his 
destiny to regenerate the East, it is in these ideas that he 
will seek the support of the French people. That the 
dominion of Turkey destroys soil and population throughout 
an integral portion of the European system, that it can be 
expelled only by “le drapeau civilisateur,’ and that such 
expulsion is a duty on all Christians ; this, and not the inde- 
pendence of Turkey, is the French theory of Oriental 
right. 





THE EMBANKMENT OF THE THAMES. 


[ London merely a large English city, or is it the metro- 
polis of Great Britain? Judging from the debate of 
Monday on the City coal dues, Parliament is as little pre- 
pared to answer the question as the Londoners. In every 
other civilized country the capital is considered the common 
property of the nation. Ali the departments contribute 
to the embellishment of Paris, and without any marked 
appearance of unwillingness. Prussia is taxed to drain} 

rlin, and the wealthy citizens of Vienna do not decline 
4contribution from State funds. St. Petersburg was built, 
and is to this day preserved from the swamp which yawns 
to swallow it, out of the Imperial revenue. Even Washington, 
unless we are greatly mistaken, has been improved from time 
to time with funds voted for the purpose by the national 
Congress. London alone, of all first-class European cities, is left 
in theory to depend upon its own resources, and obliged to 
postpone improvements because local taxation is supposed 

ave reached its limit. Every improvement made in the 
capital benefits the entire empire. The trade of the Orkneys} 
48 facilitated by a new wharf upon the Thames ; the comfort 





| direct taxation of the entire metropolis. 


of the inhabitants of Manchester is increased by wider arte- 
ries in the City. Still the municipal theory reigns paramount, 
and members indignantly protest against any taxation of the 
empire for the benefit of its metropolis. The belly will con- 
tribute nothing to quicken the action of the heart. 

This municipal spirit, however narrow, involves of itself 
no absurdity. London can undoubtedly, if that is the will 
of ine public, be treated as an ordinary city. The Thames 
can be left to poison the representatives of the whole nation, 
the streets may be allowed to obstruct the traffic in which 
the entire people havea share. But in that case London is 
a municipality only, and ought like every other town in 
the kingdom to manage its own affairs, job at its own dis- 
cretion, and prefer economy to cleanliness, or puritanism to 
both, after its own whims. That course, however, would 
involve practical evils, and the practical English mind conse- 
quently throws consistency overboard, and determines to 
govern London as it best may, without any principles at all. 
Parliament dare not create a municipal council which might, 
in time of disaster, be stronger than itself. It will not leave 
national interests to be neglected by local vestries, and is 
obliged, as the only alternative, to do the work for itself, and 
confess in action the absurdity of the dogma it in theory 
maintains. London was to be drained—Parliament increased 
the rates. Whenthe Thames is to be embanked it increases 
the City dues on the imports of wine and coal. In neither 
case are the inhabitants called on to assent to the taxation, 
which nevertheless they are compelled to pay. The result, 
therefore, of the English theory that the metropolis is only 
a city, is to subject the citizens to extra municipal taxation, 
and deprive them of ordinary municipal powers. 

We are not writing as in any way complaining of the bill 
introduced by Sir C. Lewis. ‘To our thinking, the improve- 
ment of the metropolis is just as much a national concern 
as that of the Houses of Parliament or of the royal 
parks, which, while benefiting only London, are paid for 
out of the estimates. But if the municipal theory is in- 
evitable, if Manchester and Glasgow, Liverpool and Leeds, 
are jealous of their own centre, the official plan is probably 
as efficient as any which could be devised. The Home Se- 
cretary proposes to continue the tax of fourpence a ton levied 

on coal by the City, and ninepence a ton to be levied by Par- 
liament, for ten years, and devoted to the embankment 
}of the Thames. This great work, proposed for thirty years, 
|has at last become inevitable. The new sewers must be 
carried along the river, and if the embankment is not built, 
they must be laid down in the Strand, stopping that great 
thoroughfare for two years, and inflicting on its residents 
a fine at least equal to the expenditure on the works. | 
embanking the Thames, not only is this annoyance prevented, 
but the City gains a new street, urgently required, a new line 
of communication which will relieve the traffic which now 
surges through the Strand and the river streets of the City, 
and a quay which will increase indefinitely the wharfage con- 
veniences of the port. The Thames will be made once more a 
conspicuous addition to the beauty of the town instead of a 
mere highway through its centre, while the embankment, b 

narrowing the water-way, will increase its depth, and diminish 
the tendency to deposit filth just where it can most easily 
breed disease. The cost of the work is estimated at 2,000,0002, 
sterling, or about one year of the revenue produced from the 
The coal duty of 
ninepence, with the wine duties, will produce about 170,0001. 
a year, or, in the ten years nearly the amount required for the 
improvement, while the Parliamentary restriction of the re- 
venue to that single end will paralyze the local interests which 
so frequently interfere to destroy the completeness of a 
design. The only objections very earnestly pressed refer 
to the area over which the tax is to extend. It was absurd, 
it was contended, to tax St. Albans or Gravesend for coals 
imported into London. As our argument is that all Eng- 
land is interested in the capital, we have little sympathy with 
the wrath of the localities. Kentish-town might plead for 
exemption just as well as Gravesend, and Hornsey a great 
deal better, but the limit ultimately adopted seems as fair as 
a radically unfair arrangement can be made. Taxation is to 
be limited by the area covered by the metropolitan police, 
and that area is perhaps as good a definition of London as 

can be desired. It is not perfect, because the cluster of 
cities styled the suburbs of London are not united for any 

other purpose, but it is as — as any other, narrow 

enough to exclude places clearly outside London, and wide 

enough to yield the necessary revenue. Amendments for 





postponing the bill were defeated by a conclusive majority, 
and London may rejoice that although it is neither metro- 
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polis nor municipality, neither aided by the State nor allowed 
to manage its own funds, it will at least secure an improve- 
ment unanimously desired. 













THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TAEPINGS. 


eT Tx a warning to diplomatists, “point de 
zéle,” if not the best advice to public servants, is 
certainly the most necessary counsel to writers for an English 
public. Enthusiasm of any kind is sure to react, and if very 
marked to create, first disbelief, and then hostility. When 
the evidences of a new religious movement first ap- 
peared in China, they were hailed by a section of the public 
with a rapturous credulity which for the moment confounded 
criticism. The rebels employed Christian titles, detested 
image worship, professed to believe the Bible, and were re- 
ported to observe the Sunday with more than Glasgow 
severity. Accordingly, without examination, upon evidence 
which now seems incredibly slight, they were accepted as 
advanced Christians, the movement pronounced a mighty re- 
vival, and everybody who questioned the sanctity of the 
“ Celestial King” set down as almost akin to an infidel. The 
reaction begun speedily, and was of course in proportion to 
the preceding outburst. The Taepings, it was discovered, 
were making war, and war in a revolutionary fashion, 
were apt to destroy human beings as well as graven images, 
to erase great cities as well as heathen temples, to in- 
terrupt commerce on six days of the week as readily as on 
the seventh. They were accordingly denounced, first as 
marauders, then as blood-thirsty savages, and then as 
fanatic brigands, whose pretence of Christianity only made 
their crimes more atrocious and detestable. The reaction 
was greatly assisted by our new alliances with the Man- 
darins, and in a very few weeks the officials and the “ sino- 
logues” had stripped the unlucky rebels of every vestige 
of their rapidly acquired character. The British public, 
annoyed to find it had believed too much, was in no humour 
to defend them, and the Christian sectaries of 1859 disap- 
peared from discussion in 1860, as criminals unworthy of any- 
thing but the rope. 

This reaction, also, has apparently spent its force, and the | 
few who care to attend to the question at all seem to doubt | 


} 


whether they have not, for the second time, been betrayed | 



























































































the great Chinese development. A doubt whether some- 
thing be not taking place in China which it concerns the 
public to know, actuates even public men, and questions are 
asked about despatches from Shanghai which meet with no 
satisfactory replies. On the 13th March, Colonel Sykes ex- 
ressed the sense of a large class by a speech detailing the 
iistory of the Taepings, and asking accounts of British con 
nexion with their leaders. Colonel Sykes, though never 
accused of fanaticism, always believes in his own case a 
little too well. He bored the House to a degree, and Lord 
John Russell was cheered for a reply, almost insolent in its 
bitter brevity. In spite of the Foreign Secretary, however, 
it is still more than doubtful whether suflicient attention 
has been paid to these Taepings; whether that quaint name 
does not conceal a real movement, affecting, perhaps, the 
whole future of our relations with China, and, at all events, 
as well worthy the attention of wise men as any other wide- 
spread human delusion. 
It must be conceded at once that the rebellion, or up- 


be a movement towards Christianity. That it involves the 
establishment of a new creed is certain, but that creed is too 
obscure, too much hidden under a grotesque drapery of semi- 
blasphemous titles, exaggerated symbols, and evil practices, 
to be recognised as any form of Christianity civilized man- 
kind can accept. Nor can we venture to argue that the forms, 
utterances, and names employed by the new devotees are any- 
thing but excessively wearisome. Stories of the Elder Brother, 
and the Faithful King, and the Shield King, and the Moukey 
King, and Prince J, are tiresome, simply, to philosophers 
as much as to the multitude. “ His Excellency, Mr. Pung,” 
is not the sort of witness London or Paris are wont to accept, 


nearer ridicule than contempt. 
mere drapery of the question. A great intellectual move- 
ment of some kind is taking place among the largest section 
of human beings, and it is worth while, at least, to try and 


1 


rising, or whatever it may be styled, is not as yet proved to | 


understand what that movement professes to be, and whether 


it tends to improve or destroy the hopes of Englishmen for 


China. The first essential to that comprehension is to swee 
away the mass of nonsense of all kinds with which the his. 
tory of the rebellion has been encrusted. 

The first absurdity was in accepting the Taepings as Chris. 
tians in the European sense. The second lay in condemning 
them unheard, and without evidence, of all manner of crimes. 
and the third consisted in denying that the movement, what. 
ever it be, tends to the establishment of a new creed nearer 
to Christianity than the one which it supplants. That they 
are not Christians—believing as they do in a revelation of 
their own, and in the power of their leader to alter tenets 
in the right of polygamy, and in the materialistic idea of God 
—is sufficiently clear. But neither are they a gang of mere 
marauders of unintelligible tenets and villanous cruelty, 
According to the all but unanimous opinion of the latest 
travellers, some of whom have lived weeks with their leaders, 
Tae Ping is a Chinese Mahomet. Educated by missionaries, 
this man resolved to propagate a faith based upon the Bible, 
and mixing just such dogmas of Christianity as an exaggerated 
literalness would suggest, with a system of corrupted Jewish 
ethics. To make his task the easier, he gave out that he himself 
was divinely inspired, and, of course, like all really capable re. 
ligious impostors, he soon attracted followers to his standard. 
His faith spread, as new faiths do spread in the East, and ina 
short time he found himself able to commence operations 
against the Mandarins. Of course, as a messenger from 
Heaven, he could claim no power less than supreme, and 
from the first his object to enfranchise and then govern 
China was very clearly announced. Supported by the 
pular hatred of the Mandarins, and by the rigid discipline 
his divine mission enabled him to enforce, he rapidly con- 
quered the provinces lying along the Yangtse Kiang, and 
three years ago entered Nankin as conqueror and king. 
There he has remained ever since, his authority spreading 
west and south into the interior, east towards the sea, and 
only ceasing as it approaches the thicker Tartar population 
towards Pekin itself. Whether he is by this time self- 
deceived, or merely an able politician, no European will ever 
know, but this much is certain, he considers the propaga- 
tion of his faith as important as the extension of his domi- 
nion, and permits no dissent within the sphere of his 
authority. He does not, however, commit the ravages at- 
tributed to him, which are usually the work of the Impe- 


. ; “ “ghee: 
wi , nce. * s society— or ° e ° 
into unwarrantable Violence That, tratum of ociety | rialists, whose policy, when retreating, is to lay waste the 
a very large one—which derives its information from religious |}on4, “Eyeryw ; i 
« “a. , . . . . . ‘ . 4 
”, o oe » a > r | . } ° ie. . ° . . 
periodicals, begins to be again permeated with accounts of | ay forsaking Buddhism for the Taeping creed—that is, for 


rere, therefore, within his rule the Chinese 


a faith which, wild in dogma and wretchedly corrupt in 
practice, still appeals to the Scripture as the supreme test. 
| All images are at once broken up, Sunday kept as a day of 
worship, spirits, fobacco, and opium prohibited, and a new 
system of ethics, rather political than moral, strenuously 
‘encouraged. ‘Thus idleness is prohibited as a crime, the rich 
\being compelled to work six hours a day. All kinds of 
institutions for the poor are commanded, and bribery is de 
nounced as one of the gravest of offences. These principles 
‘are strictly carried out, and the practices denounced, in 
‘cluding smoking, have, as tolerated practices, really ceased. 
| Above all, the Taepings are enjoined to respect foreigners a8 
| persons whose ereed has the same origin as their own, and a 
distinct decree has been issued giving all missionaries leave 
‘to preach wherever the new Emperor’s authority extends. 

| These facts, which we collect from the evidence of persons 
jin Nankin, differ widely from the enthusiastic accounts % 
| first published to the world. But they show, nevertheless, 
‘that the ancient system of China, a system which seeme 
welded into the very souls of the people, is breaking up; 
| that ideas, at least as opposed to the philosophy of Confucius 
las to Christianity, are permeating that apparently immovable 
|mass; that, in short, change has begun in the only region 
| where change ten years ago seemed impossible. The merits 
of that change, at present, are of minor consequence. 
pool must be stirred before the sick can be healed, and Tae 
Ping, in breaking down the crust of Chinese formality, 
idoing as great a service as the Terrorists did when im ™ 
midst of the crimes which still sicken us, they flung ° 
| France into the crucible, to turn out at all events metal with 
less dross. 

It may serve as a guide to some of our re 





aders, if we 


and we read of the Literary King = . anion —- metition that the absurd titles, Faithful King, Literary 
All this, however, is the| King, Shield King, &c., are the titles of Ministers and Pry 


Councillors. The “Celestial King,’ Taeping, is the oul 
Sovereign, and as absolute as the early Caliphs he so close! 
resembles. 
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although Colonel M*Murdo gives one, the force of which we 
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VOLUNTEERS ON A WAR FOOTING. 


FIAT should be the next step in the progress of our 
yolunteer army towards efficiency ? Successful hitherto 
peyond the anticipations of its promoters and of that mili- 
*. public which looked so coldly upon it two years ago, it 
is manifest to thoughtful minds that the volunteer army must 
yot halt upon the platform it has won, but must ascend to a 
higher stage. The volunteers can march, and execute simple 
manwuvres With tolerable regularity and steadiness ; a large 

r centage can shoot, and a larger are familiar with the 

weapons entrusted to them. The sham-fights have been 
yseful in showing the obstacles and difficulties to be en- 
countered, rather than in demonstrating how early difficul- 
ties have been surmounted. The volunteers have now, as 
they ought to have, more the look and bearing of trained 
soldiers than they had in 1860. But much remains to be 
done. We do not allude to company and battalion drill, 
which we assume will go on throughout the spring, summer, 
and autumn with increased vigour. These exercises are 
matters of course, which even old soldiers are not permitted 
to neglect with impunity, and which, if they were not essential 
to the keeping of the rank and file up to the mark, would be 
essential to the training of the officers and non-commissioned 
oficers of the force. But while drill goes on with unre- 
mitting exactitude, something else may be done to make the 
volunteers what tliey should be—a fighting force. 

What that something is has been indicated by the In- 
spector-General of Volunteers. Colonel M‘Murdo thinks it 
is high time that the attention of the volunteers should be 
turned to the question of equipments on the field. In this we 
entirely agree ; and as Colonel M‘Murdo is, so far as volun- 
teers are concerned, the War Office, we are anxious to give 
him every support in our power. At his suggestion, Colonel 
O'Halloran has devised a volunteer equipment, and in order 
that the wish of the War Office to place the volunteer force 
upon a war footing may be complied with, the two colonels 
have called public attention to the question. Now, it is not 
for us to pronounce an opinion upon what should constitute 
a“yolunteer’s kit,” but we would beg Colonel M*Murdo not 
to underrate the capacity of the volunteers for carrying such 
a kit as would include all that soldiers of their kind should 
possess. If the volunteers have erred, it has been on the 
modest side hitherto. They have not attempted too much, 
but they have in every case done more than was set down for 
them. In the case of uniform, instead of adopting a showy 
garb, they have chosen sombre hues which do not show to 
advantage ; and we shall never cease to regret that the regi- 
ments aud companies in existence did not adopt the national 
colour, red. With red coats on their backs, an enemy would 
have found it difficult to distinguish them from the regulars 
and militia. If they should ever go into action in grey, they 
will certainly fight at an immense disadvantage, for an enemy 
would assail them with more confidence than he would assail 
red soldiers. We trust that in adopting a kit, a similar error 
will not be committed, and that they will not be sent into 
the field with fewer conveniences than they ought to have, 
simply because they are not regulars. 

But it is objected that the volunteers would never endure 
the burden. We answer—let it be tried. Since the mili- 
tary authorities are of opinion that the kind of equipment 
needed for volunteers should be decided upon, so that when 
the necessity arises the equipments may be forthcoming, 
why should the volunteers not have the equipments now ? 
Why, as Colonel O’ Halloran asks, await the day of trial, 
and neglect the hour of preparation? The practice of 
carrying knapsacks on particular occasions might be easily 
introduced by degrees. All the really effective men in any 
company would carry them if ordered to do so, and the 
example thus set would speedily extend. We cannot see 
any reason why the volunteers should pot be properly 
equipped this summer, and thus be inured to the burden; 

D 
cannot perceive. LHe says that the present force is only a 
nucleus, that were invasion meuaced, companies of sixty or a 
hundred would rise to battalions of eight hundred or a thou- 
sand, and that then some would be trained and some not. 
Granted; but surely that is no reason why the sixty or 
hundred should not be trained completely. On the contrary, 
ti8 a reason why they should be trained; for your nucleus 
cannot be too eflicient in time of need. The question is only 
one of expense. If the volunteers will find themselves in 
knapsacks and kit, why should they not be allowed to do so ? 
If they will not, they must wait until the time of trial, and 


What we venture to suggest as the next step in the ap- 
proximation of the volunteer force towards a war organiza- 
tion, is that some crack corps, like the “Inns of Court” 
or the “South Middlesex,” should set the example of 
mustering in marching order with full war equipment, and 
that the practice of marching out should be combined 
with regimental field exercises, so that there may be some 
corps fit to take its place in front of an enemy. It would 
be an advantage to these volunteers, if in addition to this 
they could assemble at Aldershott for a day or two, and 
act with the regular troops; or at all events if a camp 
could be formed somewhere within easy reach of London by 
road, where regiments or parts of regiments could actually 
take up their quarters, the soldiers going to London and re- 
turning to camp every day if required. If whole battalions 
could not be prevailed upon to provide a soldier's equip- 
ment, service companies could be formed out of those who 
would, and thus the experiment could be tried. It is highly 
desirable that the season should not slip away without our 
volunteers being brought one step nearer towards that 
business-like efliciency, without which they will remain, what 
they are, bands of brave and partly disciplined men who are 
not fit to encounter the difficulties of even a “short cam- 
paign.” 

THE LAST PHASE IN AMERICA, 
rPXILE tendency of the last intelligence from America is to 
; reassure commercial men, and disgust politicians. The 
probability thit the dismemberment of the Union will be 
peacefully effected increases daily. The Lincoln Administra- 
tion is as imbecile, or we might perhaps more justly say as 
powerless, as that of his predecessor. ‘The President, after 
pledging himself solemnly to carry out the laws, occupies 
himself with the distribution of the spoils, and suffers the 
last remnants of national authority to rot away piecemeal. 
Fort Sumter is to be evacuated. Fort Pickens, it is an- 
nounced, cannot be defended. No effort has been made to 
reappoint Federal officers in any of the seceding States. No 
preparations have been made or discussed to collect a force 
able to carry out the ultimate resolution of the Executive, or 
even to submit the whole subject to the free choice of the 
people. No attempt is talked of to reinforce the Union 
party in States in which it is palpably able to make some 
head against its foes. In Texas, for example, the Governor, 
supported by a moiety of the people, declares for the Union, 
but he is left unsupported to fight his battle with the se- 
ceders, while the troops in the State who might have turned 
the scale in favour of the ’ederal Government are withdrawn. 
And now, after a month of irresolution, it is discovered that 
the laws the President intended to carry out do not permit 
him to levy revenue in the harbours, and he must conse- 
quently either march an army, which he has not at his com- 
mand, into the resisting States, or abandon the attempt to 
perform any one function of an Executive Government. The 
latter alternative, it is stated, is the one preferred by the 
more influential members of his Cabinet. The Secretary 
of State, it would seem, quite prides himself upon the 
energy with which he advocates a “peaceful solution” 
of the difficulty, by surrendering everything for which 
the confederate States contend. To European ideas, 
a householder might as well plume himself upon his skill 
in “peacefully solving” the questions raised by a burglar 
by the surrender of his cash and spoons. Even Mr. 
Chase, 2 Republican of Republicans, is suppoged to have 
given way, and the Southern leaders regard their prospects, 
in their own quaint slang, with “considerable cheerfulness 
of mind.” They may well be cheerful, for they have ex- 
hibited precisely the qualities Northern Americans appear 
to lack—decision, unity, and statesman-like foresight. While 
a nation of nineteen millions of brave men confesses its 
inability to raise a force for its own defence, a nation of two . 
and a half millions places an army in the field. While the 
old-established Republican Government gropes blindly about 
to find a policy, lets its treasury run dry from simple want 
of financial skill, and declares commercial war with Europe, 
a new Government, scarcely elected, frames a new and im- 
proved constitution, adopts a new system of finance, and 
tempts all European trade to enter its own ports. The 
local minority is restrained with the mixed judgment and 
unscrupulousness usually displayed by far better established 
powers. The people of South Carolina wish to revive the 
Slave trade, but the President vetoes the bill which changes 
the offence from piracy to misdemeanour. Half the people 
of Louisiana are hostile to secession, but the Convention first 
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mit the proposition to the mass. The Germans everywhere 
are supporters of the Union, but they are enrolled as minute 
men, and employed to defy the Free States, as easily as if they 
were not free-soilers in opinion. The action of the South 
is in fact the best demonstration of the official imbecility of 
the North. Whatever the five States who secede can do, 
the twenty-seven States who remain could have done better. 
If Mr. Jefferson Davis could extemporise an army so could 
Mr. Lincoln. The President of the Scuth never chatters 
about legality, but states quietly that the South intends to 
secede, and if necessary to carry out her intention by the 
sword. The North has five times the population, and twenty 
times the wealth of the South, while fer yeomaury lay claim 
to fighting qualities at least equal to those of the planting 
chivalry. Yet she submits through want of organization to 
an ignominious defeat from men with whose policy not one 
Northern man in ten even professes sympathy. The internal 
Government of the North is as weak as its external policy. 
The treasury is empty, and the Secretary offers a loan 
at six per cent. At the same time the victorious party, 
powerlesss to retain the Union together, is strong enough 
to perpetrate a gigantic job which buys an interested sup- 
port at the price of national solvency. Pennsylvania at 
the last election was believed to be divided in opinion. To 
ensure victory to the Republicans, their leaders offered the 
ironmasters protection, and were rewarded by a majority of 
ninety thousand votes. To keep the engagement, they passed 
a bill authorizing a tariff so heavy as to crippje the customs’ 
revenue, and so complicated as to be unworkable. The 
moment the bill is passed they discover that one essential 
element in success has been forgotten. The South adopts a 
lower tariff, and the North finds that to construct a line of 
frontier custom-houses would be to acknowledge the seceding 
States as foreign powers. Consequently they must bear to 
see trade transferred to the Southern ports, without being 
able to tax it en route to their own cities, and so lose by one 
brilliant stroke of party statesmanship commerce and revenue 
together. The Americans are fond of deriding the slowness 
of the Old World, but European statesmen are apt to suc- 
ceed. In Americaa great policy is enforced by a surprise, and 
then given up because its supporters had not considered so 
ordinary a condition of success as the position of their fron- 
tier. The Morrill Bill must either be abandoned or ruin the 
Northern treasury, demonstrating in either case that aris- 
tocracies are not the only rulers who prefer personal inte- 
rests to the welfare of the state. 

The events, however, which prove to politicians the feeble- 
ness of American institutions, tend at the same time to the 
benefit of commerce. ‘The peaceful separation of the States 
may be ruinous to American prestige, but it is favourable to 
the abundance and consequent cheapness of cotton. The tax 
imposed by the South of a half-cent. a pound will not di- 
minish the supply half so much as an invasion from the 
North, or an effective blockade of the Southern ports. The 
States separated are as valuable customers as the States 
when combined, while the tax on cotton falls as heavily 
on the Northern manufacturer, who has a long land car- 
riage to pay, as on his English rival. The political imbe- 
cility which while passing the Morrill Tariff neutralizes its 
effect, is a direct gain to Great Britain, for every such bill 
keeps prices up, while the open frontier annuls the duties 
which were to restrict supply. The stagnation of business, 
moreover, has made money for the moment plentiful in New 
York, to the relief of the English market, which has been 
oppressed for months by a drain to the West. Whether the 
movement will ultimately be. favourable to commerce may 
reasonably be doubted. A Republic devoted, as the Con- 
federacy will be, to the extension of its dominions, is not 
likely to keep up its production, or keeping it to be able to 
avoid the taxation which is as injurious as a diminution of 
supply. For the present, however, the tendency of events, 
though unfavourable to the prestige of American statesmen, 
is decidedly beneficial to the prospects of British commerce. 


ROMAN DIPLOMACY. 


» cor Papal Court, for so many centuries the school of all 

diplomatists, appears to have lost its cunning. The 
“unchangeable policy” seems to-day devoid of one of its 
essential features. Formerly the Popes struck at the 
Sovereigns only when assured of the sympathy of the people. 
Earthly kingdoms existing only by Papal grace, the Popes 
could intrigue without loss of principle either for the throne 
or for the people, and usually emerged from the strife ho- 
noured allies of the victorious side. Pius 1X., however, after 


| signally in fault. 


breaking with all the Sovereigns who can aid him, ¢¢ 
ing the Kaiser who believes in him, excommunicatiys Viet 
Emanuel who surrounds him, and insulting Louis Na ] 
who protects him, has contrived to quarrel with the Rae 7 
tions by whom alone his adversaries are kept in check. ie 
has abandoned his control of opinion just as the sword fll 
broken from his hand. The last efforts of the Camarilla tp 
recover their position have been singularly unsuccessfy]. The 
allocution denouncing modern civilization annoyed ( atholicg 
throughout the civilized world. The futile efforts to create 
an army, besides irritating the Romagnese, deprive the Po 
of that appearance of weakness which is his power, Thy 
little episode of the expulsion of Pantaleoni, insignificant jn 
the midst of the misgovernment of Rome, shows a terrible 
departure from the principles of Roman policy. The doctor 
was employed, in concert with the Abbé Passaglia, to sound 
the Court of Turin as to the meaning of the spiritual inde. 
pendence of the Pope. Their orders were received from the 
Pope himself, but on the return of the Abbé a change had 
passed over the policy of the Vatican. Dr. Pantaleoni yas 
exiled, and the Father Passaglia “secluded” for carrying out 
orders prepared by the Pope himself. The injustice com. 
mitted by such a Government in such a place does not de. 
serve a comment, but in opening negotiations the Pope sur. 
rendered the theory of his divine right, the idea expressed a 
few days after, in his own “ Non possumus.” In punishing 
his own agents, also, he ensured to himself timid service the 
next time a delicate inquiry has to be pressed home. Pan. 
taleoni assumes his seat in the Parliament of Turin, to be 
listened to as one who has been trusted with the secret 
thoughts of the Holy Father. The Papacy, in this transge. 
tion, loses by the weakness shown in negotiating, by the 
greater weakness shown in retracting, and by the greatest 
weakness of all, fear of its own diplomatists. 

Nor are the foreign intrigues of the Roman Court much 
more lucky or sagacious. Instead of Jeaguing itself with the 
people and making government in Naples impossible by 
democratic demands, the Camarilla instruct the priests to 
agitate for the expelled dynasty. The Italian governmeat, 
which might be embarrassed by Muratists or imperilled by 
Garibaldians, can deal with the Bourbonists as open foes. 
It appeals at once to force, and though the reaction broke 
out at nine or ten places at once, and was even formidable 
in the Abruzzi, that La Vendée of Italy, it was summarily 
suppressed. The government has an excuse for strengthening 
its police, and the people of Naples, who want anything 
rather than the Bourbons back, are alienated from the 
priests. Instead, moreover, of welcoming the increased 
allowances to the parish curés, the Committee of Conscience 
disapproves them, and leaves the parochial clergy divided 
between personal interests and general duty to the Holy 
Father. 

It is, however, in France that the Papal policy is most 
For nearly five months the object of the 
Roman clergy has been to produce an agitation strong 
enough to make the Emperor pause. For this the bishops 
issued mandements loading the Emperor with nicknames from 
the Bible. For this the village priests denounced the revo- 
lutionists, who beguiled the Emperor to threaten the holy 
chair. For this the orators of the parti prétre in the Corps 
Législatif were encouraged to use their freedom with a noisy 
bitterness which for a moment made astonished Europe believe 
that France, with all its ideas of 1789, still reverenced the 

*apacy. The failure has been most humiliating. The priests 
have uttered noisy diatribes, and the bishops issued stinging 
pamphlets, the Faubourg St. Germain feels the pleasurable 
agony of a pious crisis, and ladies of the household are tor- 
mented with fears of the Emperor’s destiny in the world to 
come. But France is totally unmoved. This generation 
was not educated by Jesuits, and the middle classes only smile 
and pass on, regretting the disturbance as an injury to trade. 
The peasantry seem perfectly indifferent. The curés are not 
attacked, and to them the curé of the commune is the Papacy. 
As for Paris, it is divided between ridicule and indignation. 
M. Keller’s speech is styled a“ museum of fossil opinions,” 
and the Bishops are complimented on their new-born thirst 
for the freedom of the press. The cause at which Paris 
laughs is lost in France, and the Papacy survives all 
weapons except asarcasm. Other weapons are not wanting, 
for the Camarilla have provoked the Government at last. 
On the 9th instant, the Moniterr published a circular 
signed by the Minister of Justice, in which he commands 
the Procureurs Généraux to prosecute all priests who 
insult the Emperor or criticize the Government. Those 
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nent or exile, and the law for the future will be vigor- 
lied. The priests have forfeited the right to plead for 
h, and Paris congratulates itself that the Empire at 
jast has broken with the chureh. A greater misfortune could 
scarcely have happened to the Papacy. So long as the 
Church was even on apparent terms with the Emperor, the 
clergy obtained numberless advantages, the care of educa- 
tion “independence for their convents, and the mildest con- 
struction of wills in their favour. These advantages they 
now lose, and with them the influence which makes them an 
effective party in the State. The impolicy of the attack is 
the more patent because the State, since 1789, has won 
every contest with the Church, The Directory imprisoned 
Pius VIL. to the delight of all Frenchmen. Napoleon im- 


imprison! 
ously app 
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prisoned Pius VIII. with the hearty acquiescence of his 
eople. The next generation yielded with the same placidity 


to the decrees which, under Charles Dix, restored education 
to the priests, and the circulars which, under the Govern- 
ment of 1831, relegated them to their becoming obscurity. 
Even La Vendée forgets to fight for the Papacy, and 
Pius LX., in compelling the Emperor to break with the 
priesthood, loses his hold on France. The diplomacy of 
twelve years, so loudly extolled, has ended in alienating 
every Catholic people during a quarrel with the Catholic 
sovereigns. From the day when Umbria was lost, not one 
Catholie Court has raised its voice to defend the temporal 
authority of the Pope. And yet we are told that the diplo- 
macy of Rome will outwit its apparently victorious foes. 





THE NEW VICEROY OF INDIA. 
ORD Canning, after a reign of six years, unequalled in 
the history of India for incident and anxicty, is at 
length about to retire. Ilis successor, it is said, is the Duke 





of Newcastle, and a selection less open to criticism could 
hardly have been made. The public voice pointed to only 
two other candidates, and to both serious objections might be 
raised. Sir John Lawrence, though the ablest of Indians, 
is still an Indian, and the policy of never submitting India 
toaman bred up in its school is one which ought never 
to be abandoned. However able or distinguished, he is 
sure to be either the head of a party, or devoted to the 
extension of a system. Sir Johu Lawrence is both. His 
plan for the limitation of idolatry, statesmanlike in por- 
tious, was in others as extravagant as that of Sir Herbert 
Edwardes, while he would be urged on by outside pressure 
te acts beyond the limit of tolerance which he himself laid 
down. The ability of Lord Elgin, again, which is taken for 
granted in England, is not believed in very strongly cast- 
ward of the Cape. He is strongly condemned by a large 
party in China, and in India he contrived to leave an impres- 
sion among the officials the reverse of reverential. What 
is required moreover in India just now is not a diplomatist 
but an administrator, and an administrator specially fami- 
liar with the organization of a great military department. 
The Duke of Newcastle was popularly supposed to have 
failed in the Crimean campaign, but the juster appreciation 
of Parliament condemned the system which neutralized 
his high administrative power. Had he remained in office 
to carry out the reforms he himself projected, the revival | 
of British efficiency which signalized the close of the | 
war would have been earried to his account. With the | 
details of amalgamation to arrange, he will have even wider | 
scope for the experience acquired during the calamities of 
1854. No man not intimately acquainted with the springs | 
of Indian society can form an idea of the obstacles which | 
beset a revolution so thorough as that just sanctioned, of | 
the jealousies to be soothed, the claims to be satisfied, even | 
the dangers of armed resistance to be temperately removed. | 
For ail this work no man can be better fitted than a peer | 
who, to the weight of high social position—a point of the | 
first importance in India where the governing class is at 
once plebeian and exclusive—adds a personal acquaintance 
with the policies of Europe, and an intimate knowledge of 
the details of anarmy. tis a mistake to suppose that such 
questions as amalgamation will bring up can be decided bya 
Commander-in-Chief, though he be like Sir Hugh Rose, a 
man of the bureaux. His assistance will be of the highest 
value, but Anglo-Indians look to the Viceroy for final deci- 
sion, and on all financial points the Commander-in-Chief has 
merely the right of giving one opinion among the five which | 
the Viceroy is obliged to hear, and empowered to set aside. | 

The task undertaken by the Duke of Neweastle is not of | 
the sort which place-hunters are apt to envy or desire. 

dia is the grave of official reputations, and with the ashes 











of the mutiny not yet cooled, an army of five thousand officers 
to reorganize, a civil service to base upon new principles, 
a dying cultivation to revive, and a cultivation vital to 
England to develop, with war pending in Europe, and the 
Mussulman revival still unsubdued, the administration of 
the empire will be a task about as pleasant as the govern- 
ment of Ireland before the repeal of the penal laws. The 
very first task of the Duke of Neweastle will be to restore 
official subordination, the subordination of the Viceroyalty 
to the British Minister, and of the services to the Viceroy. 
Both have been most grievously impaired by the mutiny, 
and the personal position of Lord Canning. The mutiny 
gave every man who could keep his district a petty king- 
dom, and the oflicers who succeeded were naturally re- 
luctant to resign their independent power, to sink once 
more from satraps into clerks. For nearly twelve months, 
also, Lord Canning, satirized by Lord Ellenborough and 
snubbed by Lord Stanley, was in the position of a steward 
who hourly expects his dismissal. An Indian official, more- 
over, is nearly as irremoyable as the holder of a patent 
place, and Lord Canning, who, with many high qualities, 
has a sort of Stuart talent for exciting enmities, found his 
authority weakened by party feeling among his own subor- 
dinates. His orders were often quizzed in the letters 
which acknowledged them. One oflicer of high rank stormed 
acity in the teeth of written instructions; and another 
transmitted a circular with the marginal comment that he 
did not intend to obey it. The spirit thus developed is by 
no means allayed, and coupled with the anger the amalga- 
mation is sure to create, will require the exercise of both 
tact and forbearance before it is subdued. 

Nor is the financial difficulty much less harassing than 
the administrative. Sir Charles Wood gives us periodically 
couleur de rose statements about an equilibrium which is to 
be produced next year, or the year after, or any other time 
in the far-distant future. These statements are thus far 
true, that the revenue is improving, that opium will yield 


this year nearly seven millions sterling, that the new customs 


and stamp duties are producing two millions, and that the 
income tax will yield as much. But an Indian budget is a 
marveliously slippery article. The result of the famine will 
be the sacrifice of half the revenue of the North-West for a 
year. The drought is extending to Bombay, and may seriously 
affect the southern division of Madras, and will certainly 
bring down the customs revenue once more to its old ven | 
The deficit of seven millions, therefore, though partly sup- 
plied is not “choked,” and must be met by reductions none 
but a strong Viceroy can carry out. Every step in this 
direction is unpopular. Every economy affects some service, 
or some class, or some interest which has the power of 
making itself directly felt, and against which there is no 
nation to appeal. The Viceroy upon such a point stands 
alone, as alone as a Czar, and without that support a 
liberal Czar will always find in the public opinion of the 
civilized world. The civilized world knows and cares nothing 
about Indian details, and the Viceroy must fight his battle 
alone, winning, if he does win it, by years of dreary poring 
over papers, and writing of memoranda, every one of which 
he is conscious makes him a bitter personal foe. It re- 
quires a man who looks to England and not India for his 
applause, and who is sure of fair construction by his 
colleagues, to stand up against the tempest of obloquy from 
his own circle an innovating Governor-General is certain to 
encounter. The Duke of Newcastle is little likely to be 
moved by official clamour, and it is this rather than any 
resistance from without which, in a dependency like India, 
checks advance. If he can proceed on his course like Lord 
William Bentinck, the “sneering Dutchman” who re- 
generated the civil administration, restore official discipline, 
compel obedience to orders like those of Lord Stanley for the 
sale of wild land, and reorganize the army on some principle 
more intelligible than that of keeping eighty thousand Euro- 
peans to watch three hundred thousand natives, he will do 
more towards the permanent retention of the Indian Empire 
than the greatest conqueror who ever set foot upon its 
shores. 


SHORT TIME. 
‘laa passion for leisure seems to increase among us. For nearly 
two hundred years, ever since the Puritan uprising gave the 
death blow to public holidays, the tendency of English life has been to 
increased toil. In the old world, though the labourers were enslaved, 
six hours seems to have been considered a reasonable day’s stint. In 
Asia, China always excepted, the mass of labourers only work seven 
hours for wages and nine hours for themselves, making up, in the 
latter case, for the addition by countless holidays, ‘The earlier form 
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of Christianity, though it extended the working day from matins to Masi 
vespers, that is ten hours, still introduced an infinite number of days a . TL USI. ; 
on which no work was to be done, and the practice of holiday-making | Tue delay in the opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre, at Which 
survived the creed which had produced it. With the gradual advance | people, as we said last week, were beginning to wonder, has been e 
of civilization, however, toil became more necessary to keep pace | plained by the lessee himself. He has announced that, owing to the 
with the rush, while the strict idea of the Sabbath, which permeated | enormous expenditure in which he has been involved, and for which 
English life, put an end to work for one-seventh of the year. Half | he has no prospect of any adequate return, he has been induced to 
the holidays were in Puritan eyes superstitious, and the other | abandon a hopeless speculation, and that, therefore, there Will be no 
half inexpedient, and, by degrees, Good Friday, and Christmas-day | performance of Italian Opera at Her Majesty’s Theatre, under his 
remained the only legal close days, and ‘Easter ;Monday the only | direction, in the course of the present season. We might speculate 
popular one. Work was to go on all the year, except—and the ex-| upon, and probably account for, Mr. Smith’s want of success, But 
ception is curiously characteristic of the English people—when a| it is easy to be “wise behindhand,” and to prophesy after the evegt. 
public funeral gave occasion for a gloomy conviviality. The intro- | and, therefore, we shall only say that we are sorry for Mr. Smith 
duction of improved agriculture, the rise of the factory system, and | whose spirited, liberal, and honourable management—though he may 
the general rush and scramble of a population which increases by | have committed errors in judgment—deserved better fortune. [tj 
half a million a year, intensified all toil, till twelve hours came to be not thought, however, that the theatre will remain closed. Various 
regarded as the natural period of work. ‘Traders, from 1800 down to | reports are current about combinations among the principal per. 
our own time, generally worked much longer, an industrious man | formers for carrying on the establishment jointly; but we haye 

enerally keeping his shop open from six to ten, a practice still fol- | reason to believe that the house will be opened under one manage. 
loved by the trades independent of their shopmen. Professional | ment, and with a company of extraordinary strength. 


men, however, worked less, early dinners and a taste for wine inter-| It appears, too, that the English Opera are, after the present Week, 
fering greatly with continuous toil. to be discontinued at Drury Lane, the other theatre under Mp 
The period of excessive exertion, perhaps, culminated in 1830, when | Smith’s management. 


twelve hours’ work was considered the stint which none but the lazy| For the time, then, the lessee of the Royal Italian Opera has the 
would endeavour to avoid. musical field to himself. Since he began his campaign he has gone 
For the last fifteen years a strong tendency has been observable in | on successfully. The Prophéte, produced on the opening night, jm 
the contrary direction. It began, or rather became apparent, with great houses last week. Last Tuesday Rigoletto was performed; but 
the efforts of Lord Ashley to improve the condition of factory opera- | an opera, hackneyed till it has lost all freshness, and presented with. 
tives. After years of discussion, it was agreed that avarice was | out a single feature of novelty, could not be expected to make a 
stronger than foresight, and that the overtoil of young children | strong impression, Ronconi’s fine tragic acting in the character of 
was ruining the hopes of a generation. Parliament, therefore, | the Jester, and Madame Miolan-Carvalho’s sweet and graceful im. 
limited the labour of children to ten hours,eand then prohibited | personation of the heroine, were duly appreciated, and the opera 
their employment in the mines. The law was obeyed with | was well received, though with little warmth. On Thursday, Je 
little difficulty, and a desire for leisure spread among the work- | Favorita was produced for the début of the new tenor, Tiberini, of 
ing class. ‘The twelve hours’ stint dropped silently, except in the | whose merits we shall say something next week. 
case of the iculturists, to eleven, and then to ten, the latter, | or ee ’ 
except in e.g two trades, such as the printers, being now the | The Monday Popular Concerts, interrupted by the Easter holidays, 
accepted length of a day’s work. Beyond that point overtime | have been resumed. On Monday evening last St. James’s Hall was 
begins. The shopmen followed with their cry for early closing, which | crowded to the doors, as usual ; though the programme presented 
was generally obeyed, the shops throughout England now closing at | nothing which a few years ago would have been thought likely to 
hours varying from six to eight. 'The half-holiday on Saturday was | attract a popular audience. ‘The concert consisted of a quartet for 
the next attempt, which, though defeated by a traditional system of | stringed mstruments, by Haydn ; Beet hoven s “ Sonata ap passionata” 
paying wages, met with an unexpected degree of sympathy, and will | the ary a pertor _ by M. <* <~ Hallé ; pr a 
» aided by the form taken by recent strikes. Some trades, notably | orte quartet im G minor; and two airs, by Mozart and Mendemees, 
the masons, carpenters, and painters, have —s to reduce - tated "y gg This tse gg eg: camper reray a calcu. 
working day to nine hours, knocking off work at four. As this | ‘ated, 1t might have been ms ga only for “the select lew,” was 
demand is =| variance with public convenience, and with the law of | received by a mixed multitude with every demonstration of intelli 
nature, which seems to fix the average of sunlight as the duration of | gent. pleasure. Another phenomenon of a similar kind was observed 
man’s labour, it has been resisted, but the compromise involves a | ©" Tuesday, at the first concert for this season of the Musical Union, 
wide extension of the Saturday half-holiday. | conducte d by Mr. Ella, when the same appreciation of art in its 
All this while the hours of professional work have, on the whole, | Utmost refinement was shown by the most exclusively fashionable 
inereased. Civilization presses heavily on the educated poor, and to | audience in London. On this occasion there was no vocal music at 
— — vagy) a be — - ae least a a gy ae ar igscempeane a ae plone on neni 
1ours work a day. 1ousands who work in office from ten till five, ; sre, again, 2 ras Crowded by delighted listeners. i, 
work again at home from seven till twelve, and if really successful, | moreover, we look to the eager multitude who flock to Exeter Hall 
add to that long period two hours more stolen out of the early morn- | night after night, when the oratorios of Handel, Spohr, and Mew 
ing. ‘The educated classes, moreover, do not eat while working, and | delssohn are given, we see that sound and elevated taste in musie is 
the actual work of a barrister in practice, a politician, an editor, a | diffused through the whole mass of English society, Can any other 
surgeon, or an engincer, is eubatly just double that of any artisan, | country in the world say as much ? 
He has a compensation in his additional means of locomotion, and SSS 








occasional holidays ; but to judge by the frames of those around us, Fine Arts. 
the toil of the educated classes has passed the limit at which disease SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


begins. The deaths from nervous and heart diseases increase in a 
frightful proportion, while that form of invaliding which goes by the 
name of “retiring to the country” seems to be the destiny of every | 
successful man. ‘There is little probability of a reaction in their | 


behalf. Year by year the educated class grows wider, the struggle | shin. The carting is not very aifcctine: the sailors bid faced a 
for existence more severe, and we must add the prizes of success | °"'? eae ve deemary ype ee iy 


more palatable to the taste. Lf by a slight alteration in the social | a stoicism which would be unnatural if the women had the slightest 
economy health could be a little better preserved, there would be | claim to prestiness cary but though their indifference may be 
little to regret in the process. Men may as well die of work as of] forgiven, it is en ale not to condemn their taste. ry — 
disease, and to most of us the sauntering life of a hundred years | takin yay oy! <4" ‘h ite ec ated Eg. o carefu oe Am 
ago would seem inexpressibly wearisome. But the fact remains that | pos mnt toe Ty the fe vel = ‘ i — verb a 
the tendency of the last half-century has been to lighten toil to the | “*® $°0% wut all the figures arc galvanised ; there is no Phe be = 
mechanic and the trader, and increase it to the educated man. ie unity, BO centre of action. Mr. Lidderdale sone eS i vet 
It remains to be seen whether the steady diminution of work will | ag a gm eben cam a gd pee 
in the long run affect the prosperity of the people. Holidays as they am a bee : Ad name iy "le, I ~ It ‘wow " 
are observed in Asia and the South are unquestionably mischievous, lias rm —. ( a yr gs ; A Flower Gai rag ves 
and it would seem at first sight as if the persistent toil our fathers | we: oy "y se" ag ve my pig and Fis) c cee alll 
encouraged must produce more than modern short time. But there is ble k ol ber ae | _ . a ‘st as . + .L Moric 
a margin of laziness in all trades which a healthy willingness would | ge dis \ oye am de - of a a4 oo A gr , 7 “ va ‘t <a 
remove, and which would more than compensate for fewer hours. Half ye aie ees x sae ee of the Pro te —. Py ge wows of 
the trades work as if they were working on compulsion. The prepos- with eet On ogy age 1 r " t Gthe ed ry 521) 
terous system of paying by wages instead of by the work done whieh |“ wow J ~~ J oe +. ai * io 1. a = Ot “a 3 ays Cie 
has become almost universal in England, iends to produce sluggish- —= oman s ee oe eee eore wee aon P —— f the 
ness and indifference. Compare a ditcher working for the farmer, |“"°S* identical in Gomperan and material - a pi -— wh 
and the same man helping to drain an allotment, or wateh a mason | Se mag — = .or three years . “ “a + by 
setting bricks on a large house, and a blacksmith who works for him- age vy a Mar s. Mi hiplake A = the 7 nett @ com 
self or is paid by the job. ‘That wages make life easier for the men |* '": °- Setsuson, though hung too high for acc aomang ne from 
may be conceded, but if the hours are diminished to the extent seems truthful in colour and less mannered than former work aor 
which seems probable, if 8 a.w. and 5 p.m. are to be the limits of the same hand, | rhe name of Mr. Banks as a ie pe 
mechanical labour, the work must be done in a very different style | "¢™ '° "it His Bed of a Dtream ee — sod thiag 
from the present slipshod mode. ‘The professional steals his holiday | °° _— literal a ay i vy rps 7 re ‘seenes 
by working for the reduced period with painful eagerness, and the « y ae eee Me os = ie - . o deed “pel oy ality about 
mechanic will be compelled by laws stronger than those which go- |" <* — str. Gosling pe . ‘-e ° es na f Hage ane 
vern associations or kingdoms to follow his example. them, but he has peculiar ideas of colour. ars 


Srconp Notice. 
Tux first picture which calls for remark in ihe south-west room, isa 
pre-Raphaelite specimen by Mr. J. Lee (443), “ Sailors taking leave 
of their Sweethearts and Wives,” previous to embarking on board 
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when judged by the standard of early spring. 

much too oe vee ch i. at Gibstrood” is one of the best 
They — here, but the execution is dotty and conventional. Mr. 
of his has a is clever, but too sketchy in “A Welch Corn-field” (615). 
ig uired a facility which will be fatal if he rests contented 
He » r. Hortor is another of that class of painters who find it 
with it. fitable to imitate the style of a popular artist than 
r and more pro ; > /PORY | 
ae ate one for themselves. ‘The Drove” (626) is a tolerably 
- _~ of Landseer’s method of painting ; but of the higher 
a aa | ndseer’s work it does not give us much. “The Cart 
qualities ir, Barnet” (849), by Mr. H. S. Melville, is much of the 
ee a It never would have been painted had not a “ Horse 
me world-wide celebrity been previously exhibited. Another 
9 ky of horses, Mr. B. Herring, ietedgns his animal propensities in 
Mferent way. He yaints a black lrorse and a white pony, boldly 
adopts Mr. Millais’s title of last year, and calls his picture Zhe Black 
Dranwicker ! Mr. G. Wolfe has two very excellent water-colour 
in ings of Cornish scenery—“ Leland Ferry-House” and “ St. Ives 
Harbour” (659, 673). They both possess air and daylight in a re- 
narkable degree. The white sandy foreground in the former is 
painted with trath, finish, and . 712, by Signor Colucci, 
is a well-drawn and ably-mode led pastel portrait of a lady. “A 
Member of the Village Band” (735), by Mr. Campbell, shows an 
amateur musician at the close of his regular day’s work practising the 
ophecleide, to the annoyance of his wife or neighbour, who enters 
iehind. The colour is sombre but harmonious, and every detai 
highly finished. The man’s body is too short, and the “gpa 
deficient in massiveness and solidity. I must not close this notice 
without referring to the works of two ladies in the water-colour 
room. Miss E. Macirone contributes four figure subjects. The 
first (648), entitled, “ Spinning: is perhaps the best—a Breton in- 
terior, with a peasant girl and her lover. The face of the girl is arch 
and pretty. Miss Macirone draws and colours fairly, and aims at 
character and expression. Miss Blunden, whose study of a rocky 
coast, exhibited at the Academy in 1859, under the rather affected 
title of “ God’s Gothic,” may be within your readers’ remembrance, 
has a drawing called “ Passing through the Corn-fields on the Sab- 
bath-day” (714). A rustic boy is holding open a gate through which 
two female figures have passed on their way to the church that may 
be seen in the distance above the waving corn. As a work of art it 
is deficient in many respects, but the feeling of calm quietude which 
characterizes a sunny Sunday morning in the country has seldom 
been better expressed. The frame has been designed to suit the 
drawing, and bears a prettily composed pattern of bells, ears of corn, 
and poppies. The modest price which Miss Blunden affixes to her 
work is in direct contrast to the large sums asked for the glaring and 
pretentious rubbish so liberally displayed on the walls. So liberally, 
that your eritic utters a sigh of relief as he concludes his notice ef 
the Thirty-eighth Annual Exhibition of the Society of British Artists. 


Monday and Tuesday were exciting days in the art world. Every 
artist of note held a private view of his pictures at his residence on 
those days, previous to sending them in to the Royal Academy. The 
neighbourhood of that art-colony, Kensington, was alive with car- 
riages and pedestrians proceeding from one studio to another. 
Knockers were handled with a frequency that must have induced 
many a servant to give warning on tie spot, and the artists them- 
selves, tired and sick of acting as showmen to each fresh comer, 
looked forward with longing to the evening of Tuesday when the van 
calls and the pictures are despatched to Trafalgar-square. From per- 
sonal visits and rumour [ am enabled to give your readers some 
information as to what they may expect to see on the first Monday 
in May. Mr. E. M. Ward sends the “ Ante-chamber of Whitehall 
during the last Illness of Charles 11.” Mr. J. C. Horsley, a modern 
version of the “ Prodigal Son,” one of the largest works he has lately 
painted. Mr. Hook three admirable subjects from the coast of Corn- 
wall. Mr. Ansdell a large powerful picture of a combat between a 
fugitive slave and bloodhounds. Mr. Elmore, an incident in the life 
of Marie Antoinette, and a subject called “ Peace, 1651,” a Puritan 
girl disencumbering her lover of his warlike accoutrements. Mr. 
Dobson, departing from his usual course, has painted modern figures 
grouped round a drinking-fountain. Mr. Phillip and Mr. O’ Neil will 

th be represented. Mr. Maclise and Mr. Frith will be absent ; so 
will Mr. Millais, who, finding himself unable to finish by the required 
ume, gave up his work almost at the last moment. Mr. Rankley 
contributes a scene from the life of George Stephenson. Mr. Wallis, 
anchly-coloured subject from Tennyson’s Idylls, and a smaller one 
ot the * Spanish Ambassador watching from a Window the Execu- 
tion of Sir W. Raleigh.” Mr. Barwell sends a Rifle Volunteer 
subject. The successful competitor at a shooting match bringing 
home his wife and children and the prize-cup in a cart. Mr. Leighton, 
several figure subjects and portraits. Mr McCallum, well known by 
his winter landscapes, a large series representing the Four Seasons. 
Mr. Frank Dillon, a Swiss view. Mr. H. 'f. Wells, together with 
several miniatures, has finished a life-size full-length portrait of Lord 

anelagh, and Mrs. Wells contributes an Italian female head and a 
mother playing bo-peep with her child. The third conversazione at 
Langham Chambers took place on Saturday evening last, when many 
pictures, intended for exhibition at the Royal Academy, were ex- 
uibited. Among the more prominent were Mr. Calderon’s “ Libe- 
tating Prisoners,” “Florentine Wood-sawyers,” by Mr. Smallfield, 
one of Mr. Marks’s quaint subjects—a Monk carving the portrait 
of a rustic on one of the stone w aterspouts of an abbey church—an¢ 
others by Messrs. Rossiter, Jeames, Storey, Gow, Hodgson, &c. 

Dry Poryt. 
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THE EASTERN CHURCH.* 


It has, especially within the last few years, been a matter of frequent 
observation that no small proportion of the best and most efficient 
professional work in the University of Oxford has been done by the 
holders of those professorships the appointment to which rests in 
the hands of the Crown. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the universal truth of this assertion, there can, at least, be 
none as to the wisdom and felicity of the particular act of selection 
which placed Dr. Stanley in the Oxford chair of Ecclesiastical History. 
We doubt whether, in any other man in England, there could be 
found an equal combination of the very distinct qualifications of a 
thorough familiarity with the subject, a singular faculty of brilliant 
and apt illustration, and a remarkable power of presenting the results 
of his inquiries in a form which is at once eminently attractive and 
practically useful. We are heartily glad that Professor Stanley has 
given the general public an opportunity of forming their own esti- 
mate of the admirable manner in which he has hitherto discharged 
the duties of his office, by the publication of a portion of those 
lectures, the full appreciation of which has as yet been necessarily 
confined to the comparatively small number who were fortunate 
enough to hear them delivered. 


In the three inaugural lectures which form a kind of introduction 


to the more special discourses which constitute the bulk of the pre- 
sent volume, | 
ecclesiastical history, and of the manner in which its study may be 
most successfully prosecuted. 
notices the fact that the signification which is now generally attached 
to the term “ecclesiastical” is far below its original Apostolical mean- 
ing,—that it has gradually come to signify not the religious, not the 
moral, not even the social or political, interests of the Christian com- 
munity, but often the very opposite of these—its merely accidental, 
outward, ceremonial machinery. His first step is to restore the term 
to its original signification by laying down the position that “ the 
range of the history of the Church is as wide as the range of the 
world which it was designed to penetrate, as the whole body which 
its name includes.” 
siastical history is the history of the people of Israel, as the true 
beginning and prototype of the Christian Church. 
of the chosen people, however, expires with the close of the 
Apostolic age. 
Christian era, we come to the period of transition from the 
age of the Apostles to the age of the Fathers, from Christianity as 
we see it in the New Testament to Christianity as we see it in 
the next century, and as, to a certain extent, we have seen it ever 
since. 
thing at all; and it is not until the close of the second century that 
the story of the Church once more becomes a history, and that we 
find in the African Churches the commencement of that continuous 
stream of ecclesiastical history which has flowed on, from that time 
forward, in an unbroken course. 
| ecclesiastical history, the conversion of the Empire, belongs to the 
history of the Eastern Church. During the period of the first 
General Councils, the fortunes of the Eastern Church are identified 
with those of Christendom; and in subsequent times its connexion 
with the general course of ecclesiastical history depends mainly upon 
two very different developments of religious life, the rise of \ 
hometanism, and the rise of the Church and Empire of Russia. 
“With the exception,” says Professor Stanley, “of these three 
stages, and anal 
Eastern Christianity must be considered but as the temporary halting- 
lace of the great spiritual migration which, from the day that Abra- 
1am turned away his face from the rising of the sun, has been step- 
ping steadily westward.” 


*rofessor Stanley gives us his view of the province of 


This view is a very wide one. He 


According to his view, the first period in eccle- 
The influence 


Towards the end of the first century of the 


Of this deeply-interesting period we know scarcely any- 


The first great outward event in 


[a- 


as part of the continuous history of the Church, 


Having thus defined the field within which, on the present occa- 


sion, he proposes to confine his labours, Professor Stanley proceeds 
to indicate his views as to the manner in which these labours may 
most profitably be carried on. i i 
that, of all historical studies, that of the history of the Church is the 
driest and most repulsive, he states his conviction, that the remedy 
for this evil is to be found in directing our attention mainly to the 
historical aspect of the object of our enquiry. Doctrines and opinions, 
the statement and discussion of which forms the staple of many eccle- 
siastical histories, gain immensely in vitality and power when viewed 
through the medium of the lives, characters, and circumstances of 
those by whom they were received and taught. 
we regard them merely in their cut-and-dried results, may indeed 
serve many useful ends; they supply stakes to make hedges against 
intruders, planks to cross our enemy’s trenches, fagots to burn here- 
ties :” but they affect us with a far deeper interest, and do us a far 
truer service, if we connect them with the lips by which they were 
first uttered, the hands by which they were first written. 
must remember that, after all, events and persons, not institutions 
and opinions, are the proper materials for ecclesiastical, as for all 
other, history. 
with equal minuteness, the best course is, in either case, to select 
those which are of the greatest importance, and to study them in all 
the detail in which they can be represented to us. 
stance, the general councils of the Church. They are, as Professor 


Alluding to the general impression 


Creeds, again, “if 


And we 
As it is impossible to study all events and persons 


Take, for in- 


* Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, with an Introduction on the Study of 
Ecclesiastical History. Wy Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Regius Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of Oxford, and Canon of Christ Church. London: 
Murray. Oxford: J. I. and J. Parker. 
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Stanley happily observes, the pitched battles of ecclesiastical history ; 
and must be studied in the same way in which we study the battles 
of military history. We must enquire when, where, and how they 
were fought ; for here, as in actual battles, the locality often contains 
the key of the position. Apply the same principles to the study of 
great men; and aim at endowing each with a distinct personality, 
and obtaining a definite idea of his most characteristic features, both 
mental and bodily. By conducting our investigations in accordance 
with these rules many advantages will be secured. We shall avoid 
falling into the very common error of regarding all matters connected 
with religion as of equal importance ; we shall be able to understand 
the close connexion that exists between civil and ecclesiastical his- 
tory, the elements of both of which are combined in the more pro- 
minent characters and events which are the special objects of our 
study ; we shall find a protection against “the prevailing sins of 
ecclesiastical historians—exclusiveness and partiality ;” and we shall 
have an opportunity of “ setting our foot from time to time upon that 
firmest of all grounds, which every student of history ought to touch 
once in his life, original authorities.” Professor Stanley, in short, 
applies to the study of ecclesiastical history those principles which 
were laid down by his friend and teacher, Dr. Arnold, for the 
guidance of the general historical student; and the superstructure 
which he has raised is worthy of the foundation on which it is based. 

In accordance with the foregoing rules, Professor Stanley selects 
three leading events in the history of the Eastern Church, and pro- 
eceds to narrate them with great minuteness of detail. They are 
those to which we have already alluded as connecting the history of 
the Eastern Church with the general course of ecclesiastical history 
—the first general council, the rise of Mahometanism, and the estab- 
lishment of the Russian Church, and, through the Church, of the 
Russian Empire. After a brief description of the various subordinate 
churches of which the Eastern Church is composed, he proceeds to 
devote no less than four out of the twelve lectures contained in the 

rescnt volume to a detailed account of the first council of Nicea. 

‘here are several reasons for selecting this assembly alone from the 

seven general councils which belong peculiarly to the Hastern 
Church. In the first place, it alone of all the councils retains a hold 
on the mass of Christendom, and its creed is the only ereed accepted 
throughout the Universal Church. In the second place, the 
heresy against which it was mainly directed is the only one of 
any lasting significance in the general history of the Church, 
Again, it was the earliest great historical event which had 
affected the whole Chureh since the close of the Apostolic age. 
We are able to derive our knowledge of it, in great measure, from 
contemporary sources ; for, though the actual reports of the council 
are not extant, its decrees and official letters still remain, and we 
have the accounts, more or less perfect, of four eye-witnesses. And 
what is, if possible, of still greater moment, the sympathies of two 
out of these four eye-witnesses were with the heretical and losing 
side. Tlaving thus vindicated his selection of the first as the most 
important and the most thoroughly representative of the Last- 
ern general councils, Professor Stanley proceeds to describe its 
proceedings with a vividness of narration, and a minuteness of 
detail which have never before been even aimed at by any English 
ecclesiastical historian. It is plainly impossible, within the space 
at our command, to make even the slightest attempt at repro- 
ducing his brilliant and life-like picture of this great event ; but the 
following extract, containing the portrait of one of its principal 
figures, will give some idea of the manner in which the historical 
painter has performed his work. 

“Next after the Pope and Deacon of Alexandria, we must turn to one of its 
most important Presbyters—the parish priest, as we should call him, according 
to the first beginnings of a parochial system organised at Alexandria—the incum- 
bent of the parish church of Baucalis. In appearance he is the very opposite of 
Athanasius. He is sixty years of age, very tall and thin, and apparently unable 
to support his stature; he has an odd way of contorting and twisting himself, 
which his enemies compare to the wrigglings of a suake. He would be hand- 
some but for the emaciation and deadly pallor of his face, and a downcast look, 
imparted by a weakness of eyesight. At times his veins throb and swell, and 
his limbs tremble, as if suffering from some violent internal complaint—the same, 
perhaps, that will terminate one day in his sudden and frightful death. There 
is a wild look about him, which at first sight is startling. His dress and de- 
meanour are those of a rigid ascetic. He wears a long coat with short sleeves, 
and a scarf of only half size, such as was the mark of an austere life; and his 
hair hangs in a tangled mass over his head. He is usually silent, but at times 
breaks out into fierce excitement, such as will give the impression of madness. 
Yet, with all this, there is a sweetness in his voice, and a winning, earnest 
manner, which fascinates those who come across him. Amongst the religious 
ladies of Alexandria he is said to have had from the first a following of not less 
than seven hundred. This strange, captivating, moon-struck giant is the heretic 
Arius—or, as his adversaries called him, the madman of Ares, or Mars. Close 
beside him was a group of his countrymen, of whom we know little, except their 
fidelity to him, through good report and evil: Saras, like himself a presbyter, 
from the Libyan province; Euzoius, a deacon of Egypt; Achillas, a reader; 
Theonas, Bishop of Marmarica in the Cyrenaica, and Secundus, Bishop of Ptole- 
mais in the Delta.” 

A separate lecture is devoted to the consideration of the historical 
position, with reference to the Eastern Church, of the two most pro- 
minent figures in the first Nicwan Council, the Emperor Constantine, 
and the Patriarch Athanasius. These two discourses, together with 
that in which the rise of Mahometanism and its connexion with, and 
influence on, both Eastern and Western Christianity, are briefly but 
most suggestively sketched, we must hastily pass over, in order to 
arrive at the four concluding lectures which are devoted to the history of 
the establishment of the Russian Chureh and Empire. There is so close 
a connexion between these two institutions that the history of the one 
cannot be separated from that of the other ; and, accordingly, Professor 
Stanley’s account of the Russian Church gives us no small insight into 


siastical history of Russia into four periods: 1, the per 

foundation, froin the close of the tenth century to the Ah Of its 
fourteenth ; 2, that of its consolidation, which terminates af ofthe 
middle of the seventeenth century; 3, that of its transition 
extends to the beginning of the eighteenth century: and 4 rw which 
reformation, from the beginning of the eighteenth pa “en 
present time. The principal event of the first of these mew t the 
which the city of Kieff was the central point of Russian Chrig —s 
was the wholesale conversion of the Emperor Vladimir and his sab 
to the faith of the Eastern Church. The second period mon jects 
the Middle Ages of the Russian empire; and, as might be Me 
begins and ends much later than the corresponding epoch in thew 
of Europe. Of this whole period the local scene and the o rte: 
symbol is the holy city of Moscow. Tis two most prominent —— 
tions are the Czar and the Metropolitan of Moscow. The Czar to 
in his own person the functions of priest and king, and is the wines 
authority in ecclesiastical as well as in secular matters, to an Le = 
which has never been realized in any Western country, The M one 
politan is not the first, but the second, person in the Russian Church, 
and neither the grandeur of the office nor the enthusiasm of the ne r 
has ever raised the primates of Russia to a level of political ieah 
ance with the popes, or even with the prelates, of Western Europe. 
lhe two leading events of this period are the emancipation of Rassj 
from the yoke of the Mongol Tartars, and from that of the Poles 








In both these cases the clergy were the deliverers of their country 
The struggle against the ‘Tartars was the Russian Crusade; and tp 
it is to be attributed the strong anti-Mussulman feeling whieh af 
mates the heart of every Russian peasant at the present day,  Sini 
larly, the struggle with the Poles was, tothe national mind, a strugele 


against papal supremacy, Polaud being to Russia the chief repre. 
sentative of the Latin Church. The commencement of the third 
period is marked by the selection of the Emperor from the ranks of 
the clergy, the founder of the Romanoil family being the sop of 
Philaret, the patriarch of Moscow. In this period we have the 
parallel, such as it is, which Russian history presents to the Wester 
Reformation. In the preceeding epoch, indeed, Ivan the Terrible 
had made an attempt to reform monastic abuses in his own charae 
teristic manner, by exposing to a wild boar “ seven rebellious big fat 
friars, one after the other, with a cross and beads in one hand, and, 
through the Emperor’s great favour, a boar-spear in the other;” 4 
coutest which, despite the Emperor’s great favour, ended most disas. 
trously for the Chureh party. But it was the patriarch Nicon, the 
leading figure of this period, who first attempted the reformation of 
the Russian Church. ‘To the Western mind his reforms appear to 
be of a very trivial nature, being, with the exception of a “crusade 
against intemperance, which he put down “ wit = 














h a hedge-hog hand, 
chiefly directed to points of ceremonial observance. They were, 
nevertheless, the only ones of which the Russian Church Was (+ 
pable ; and the opposition which they excited was powerful enough 
to bring about the defeat and final exile of their originator. The 
picture drawn by Professor Stanley of this great man is singalarly 
lifelike and vivid. ‘To him was owing the revival of preaching, a 
practice which provoked some curious comments from the Areb- 
deacon of Antioch, who was present on more than one occasion. 
* Remark, brother,” says this worthy man, “ what happened now,— 
an occurrence which surprised and confounded our understandings. 
It was, that so far were they from being coutent with their lengthened 
services, that the Deacon brought to the Patriarch the book of 
Lessons, which they opened before him; and ke began to read the 
lesson for this day, on the subjeet of the Second Adveut; and mot 
only did he read it, but he preached and expounded the meanings of 
the words to the standing and silent assembly, until our spirits wer 
broken within us during the tedious while. God preserve us and 
save us!” On another occasion he exclaims “God grant him mode 
ration! What should we say to this in our country?” ‘The leading 
figure of the fourth period was Peter the Great. It was to be ex- 
pected that a sovereign who was so bent upon the temporal advanee- 
ment of his people should bestow some of his attention upon their 
spiritual affairs. Foremost among his ecclesiastical reforms are the 
abolition of the office of Patriarch, and the substitution of a sym 
of prelates, presided over by the Emperor or his secretary ; and t 
alteration of the calendar so as to make it*coincide with that adopted 
bythe rest of Europe. He further introduced into churches pictures 
painted by Western artists, insisted on the use of tobacco and potatoes, 
and entered on a crusade against beards—which last innovation, how 
ever, was successfully resisted by the peasantry and clergy. 
reforms produced a schism in the Russian Church, those who refused 
to adopt them forming themselves into a sect called the Rascolniks ot 
“ Separatists,” the extreme party of which assumed the name ? 
Starovers, or “Old Believers,” and still claim to be the one true 
orthodox Church of Russia. One of their most singular tenets 8 
that they consider the ancient wandering state of the Russian pee 
sants as the mark of true Christianity; and consequently reg 
passports as the marks of the Beast, and light huge bontires to burn 
any that they ean lay hold of. Of both these dissenting bodies Pro- 
fessor Stanley gives a remarkably interesting account. 
Want of space alone precludes us from dwelling upon Professor 
Stanley’s statement of the advantages which are to be derived from 
the study of the history of the Eastern Church. We must, how- 
ever, quote one passage from the lecture in which he dwells upot 
this aspect of his subject. The effect to which he alludes 1s t 
attraction which is so often exercised by “the magnetic age 
those associations which appeal to the imaginative, the social, t 
devotional parts of our nature.” » ae 
“The body with which we are most familiar as producing this effect, 15 














the history of the Russian Empire. Professor Stanley divides the eccle- 
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energeti community whose seat is at Rome. In it we usually see 
gocent and don of high ecclesiastical pretensions, of an elaborate ritual, 
ge ci evotion, of wide dominion, of venerable tradition. It is close at 
-_ therefore, whether we attack or admire, it fills the whole of our 
; B t this effect is considerably modified by the apparition of the Eastern 
' from the Tiber to the Bosphorus; we shall see that there are 
* Jd, two suns in the heavens. That figure which seemed so 
igo SIDE? on it was the only one which met our view, changes all its propor- 
japsing when that it is overtopped by a vaster, loftier, darker tigure Pehind, 
_ bent on having dogmatical belief and conservative tradition to its 
~ Sut we must go not to the Church which calls itself Catholic, but to 
folie = b which calls itself Orthodox—to the Church which will die but never 
dar minutest point which Council or Father has bequeathed to it. If 
= make the most of monasticism as a necessary model of Christian per- 
~ _ ought not to stop short with the Grande Chartreuse, or Monte Casino, 
_ can have the seclusion of Mount Athos, or the exaltation of Simeon 
= If we are to have the ancient theory of sacramental forms carried out 
ar estree limits, we must not halt half-way with a Church which has cur- 
isd the waters of baptism, and deferred confirmation and communion to years 
of diseretion: we must take refuge in the ancient Eastern ritual, which still 
fold immersion, which still offers the rites of chrism and of the 


sains the three n 3 “5 
pero to the unconscious touch of infancy. 


The foregoing analysis, imperfect as it necessarily is, will, we hope, 
quble the reader to form some idea of the extraordinary merit of 
fessor Stauley’s work. It is, in every respect, a most valuable 
important contribution to ecclesiastical history. We heartily 
hope that the present volume will be only the first of a long series ; 
gg ve shall look forward with especial anxiety to the time w hen the 
sune dispassionate judgment and brilliant power of illustration which 
jgre given us so deep an insight into the Fastern Church will be 
brought to bear upon the more eventful and more immediately inte- 
nsting history of Western Christianity. 


and 





HANNAY’S ESSAYS FROM THE “QUARTERLY.”* 
We are not inclined to join in the objections urged by some of our 
critical brethren, against the practice of republishing articles from 
the periodicals. No doubt this honour is frequently conferred on a 
great quantity of rubbish, the worthlessness of which, when brought 
together naturally becomes apparent cnough to provoke the petu- 
lance of those who have to read and pass an opinion on what they 
took care to skip in its original form. But as such volumes usually 
die a natural death, the general public cannot be said to be hurt by 
them, and for the reviewers, who chiefly complain, they do not seem 
to be worse than any other ineffective books, the proportion of which 
to every “library table” is doubtless determined by averages like 
those which obtam in graver matters. On the whole, we think we 
gain more than we lose by the practice in question. It has decidedly 
unproved the magazines and reviews, for even the writers who have 
no expectation of a reappearance are raised in tone by contact 
with those who confidently look forward to one. The latter, it is 
obvious to remark, are induced to bestow more trouble on what may 
one day come out with their name, while the necessity of putting 








their thoughts in a tolerably popular form, and of meeting the views 
of an editor, is some guarantee against the desultoriness and crot- 
chetiness which too often mark mdependent works. At any rate 
the non-existence of the practice would have deprived us of some 
very agreable and valuable additions to our literature, among which, 
uot the least agreable and valuable we think, is to be ranked the 
volume now before us. 

It contains nine essays,—on “ Table-Talk”—* British Family His- 
tories” —“ English Political Satires’”—* Electioneering’—the “ His- 
toric Peerage of England”’—“ Admiral Blake”—“ Horace and his 
Translators’—the “ Minstrelsy of Scotland,” and “ Literary Biogra 
phy,” apropos of Burgon’s “ Life of Tytler.” We recollect reading all 
these with much interest as they appeared, and we are very glad to 

ve the opportunity of looking at them together, as the most consi- 
derable production of an author whose Lectures on “Satire and Sa- 
tirists,” in our opinion, show far higher powers than the novels by 
which he is more popularly known. It will strike the least observant 
reader that the subjects we have enumerated are somehow quite dif. 
ferent iu character to those which usually form the contents of similar 
republications, The topics are scarcely popular ones ; we recognize no 

question of the day,” and there are none of the “ studies” of standard 
authors, or estimates of more recent ly celebrated works, such as most 
men select for treatment in reviews. On the other hand, they are 
clearly not of the mere bookworm order, and any one who looks into 
them will at once perceive that the dryasdust element of a subject is 
precisely that which Mr. Hannay takes care to leave on the top shelf 
Where he finds it. Various, however, as they may seem to be, 
aud extensive as is the information they embrace, they have 
4 community of character which shows that the mind of their 
author is not a desultory one, but has a decided bent, which is 
kept more or less consciously in view through almost everything 
he writes. His strength is in History; not constitutional, nor 
Panoramic, nor antiquarian history, but history on its personal, 
Social, and biographic side, as exhibited in the life and conver- 
Sation of celebrated men, in the records of their race, in their 
Contests for power, in their hereditary capacities or their warlike 
a —_ the poetic and literary aspect of the same men, 
ofan a qualities. He may be called a hero-worshipper on the side 

Sehealogy and fact, and his power may be said chiefly to lie in pre- 
—- Views . a popular form, w iutle his tastes faithfully point in 
the - eS yeing aliuost entirely with the past, but including 
Seton aan W ell as the by gone times and leelings of our own 
lnerars ide here is no want of appreciation of modern historical 

Y ideas, and few things are likely to strike a reader more for- 





= iniaitie * 
Essays from “ The Quarterly Review.” By James Hannay. Hurst and Blackett. 


cibly in these essays than the precision with which such ideas are 
seized, and the neatness with which they are worked into the tex- 
ture of the writing. But the school of historical sympathies to which 
Mr. Hannay belongs is that of Scott, not of Macaulay, still less that 
of Mr. Charles Knight or Mr. Buckle. 
haps, an entirely adequate way of expressing Mr. Hannay’s politica 
creed, but it conveys, better than any other single phrase could do, 
the kind of conservatism he believes in, which is not of the abstract 
or philosophical kind such as might be evolved from the study of 
Burke, De Tocquevilie, and Coleridge, but rather a matter of senti- 
ment and loyalty, based on the concrete instances which connect 
national glory with individual greatness. 
toric and genealogic aspect, is discussed in the essay on the Historic 
Peerage, which we are inclined to consider the most important 
article in this volume. 
British Peerage from the time of the Conquest, its epochs and its 
changes, and the manner in which it has been affected by other social 
influences, in a shorter compass and a better form than anything on 
the same subject which we know of elsewhere. The picturesque side 
of these ideas is well set forth in the following extracts from the same 
paper, which we quote, not only for their own merit, but as giving a 
tolerably complete view of Mr. Hannay’s creed on such matters : 

“ A certain love of pleasure and pomp—a certain not ungraceful ostentation-— 
seems to rufile, like a plume in the cap of the men of Edward ILL’s days. 
dalism had jlowered, so to speak, and was enjoying itself in the sunshine of its 
prosperity, with all its heraldic banners fluttering in the breeve. 
barons, not less noble, had been, perhaps, a shade more grim; and, in coming 
from earlier writers to Froissart, we feel—is it the wine they are drinking, or the 
love-songs they are singing? or a haunting thought of the eyes of the Countess 
of Salisbury ?—that we are two or three generations nearer the cavaliers.” 

After giving the clause in the Earl of Salisbury’s will (1397) 
directing the ceremonies to be used at his funeral, he says : 

“We quote this to illustrate the love of ceremony and display belonging to 
those ages, and giving them that picturesque air which fills Froissart’s pages like 
It was one of the Beauchamps that first ordered that ‘a horse 
completely harnessed with all its military caparisons, should ‘ proceed before his 
In fact, feudalism was poetic. 
life a corresponding symbolism, which served to the people as an image of the 


a coloured light. 
corps.” 


moral truth in each. 


habituated the popular mind to reverence and admiration. 
days, the highest type of the manhood of the country, was in himself a kind of 
education, not only for the youths who lived about him, expressly that they might 
study him in that light, but for the general people who saw him constantly, and 
regarded him as a species of ideal. 
to say that it contributed to the national education so powerful a moral influ- 
ence; and our first gratitude (for this as for all other traditions of the kind) is 
due to the old aristocracy, the original blood, whose history is thus a matter of 
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Feudalism, in its strict his- 


It presents a view of the progress of the 
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The earlier 


It had for all the grave occasions of 


Hence, feudalism formed the manners of Europe, and 
A noble of those 


It is no small compliment to English feudalism 


day. 





This essay furnishes, also, a valuable correction to popular views 
of history on the question of the real effect of the wars of the Roses 
on the peerage generally as it exists now, which has been stated in a 
way to mislead, both by Lord Macaulay and Mr. Disraeli. 


The social side of the same ideas is presented in the essay on 
British Family Histories, which reviews two or three of the best of 


the older specimens of this sort, with a glance at modern attempts in 


the same direction, and shows how personal details, and that local 


colour which helps us to realize the life of our forefathers, are em- 


bodied in such records for those who have the diligence to seek 
them. The purely poetic aspect of the feudal world is exhibited in 
the article on the Minstrelsy of Scotland, while the personal qualities 
which made men famous of old are illustrated in a rather more 
peaceful, though still stirring phase of their development, by those on 
English Political Satires and Electioncering. The most purely 
literary articles are those on Table-talk, on Blake, on Horace, and 


on Literary Biography, but in these, too, an attentive reader will 
easily trace the same spirit as we have attributed to the others. 


As a writer, in the literary sense—that is, as one who expresses 
views, in a certain style, on subordinate points, and apart from the 


general cast of his tastes, opinions, and tone of mind—Mr, Hannay 


possesses very remarkable merit indeed. He is eminently readable ; he 
has a vast deal of shrewd common sense; and, lastly, a brilliancy of 
illustrative comparison quite unparalleled by any author of the present 
He has carried the art of writing lightly and easily on serious 
topics, without flippancy, to a most successful pitch, and we could 
not point to any series of articles, not even excepting those of 
Macaulay, which are casier reading. Questions of historical and 
genealogical evidence are, of course, things apart, and they do not 
appeal to the same kind of readers as those who will be delighted 
with the good things of some of the other papers, but we feel that in 
some other hands such materials would have proved unendurably 
tiresome. The common sense nature of his views is well exemplified 
by his treatment of such questions as occur in respect to the chrono- 
logy and the genuineness of Horace’s Odes, and probably most of 
those to whom his ideas on the subject are new will be disposed to 
accept them without further investigation. The same quality of 
mind is shown in his seizing on the true point of interest about the 
ancient ballads: “Though there is plenty to be said in the way of 
criticism proper, . the interest attached to the fact that they exist 
takes precedence of the interest which belongs to showing what their 
beauties are.” The essence of the question as to whether a ballad is 
modern or not is treated with equal simplicity and clearness. In the 
paper on Literary Biography (in which he attacks the common belief 
that the life of a man of letters must necessarily make a dull narra- 
tive) the same quality of mind is evidenced by the suggestive ques- 
tion, “How came an uninteresting person to write an interesting 
book ?”’—a problem which he does not, indeed, attempt to solve, but 
to have proposed which shows an unusual freshness of mind and 
freedom from conventional ways of thinking on such topics. 
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Most certainly, however, the characteristic by which Mr. Hannay 
will be most widely and popularly known is the felicity and fertility 
of his illustrations, which recal sometimes the similes of Moore, some- 
times the images of Burke, and only fail of being witticisms because 
they are too apt and pertinent to be facetious. We scarcely open a 

age without lighting on some sparkling observation. For example, 
fe says “the present age requires a light literature with a value in 
it, like that of the paper boat which Shelley launched on the Ser- 

ntine, and which was made of a fifty-pound Bank of England bill.” 

able-talk, he elsewhere says, should not want wit, but should not 
have too much ; the epigrams ought to be “ sprinkled over it with 
the natural grace of daisies on a meadow.” Luther’s rich and deep 
sayings he calls “ i//uminated thoughts ;” and in speaking of the ana 
of the age of Louis XIV. he says, “the words which were the 
counters at his court were as choice as the counters they used at 
cards. It was as if diamonds had been declared a legal tender.” 
Of Selden’s wit, which was not inferior to his learning, he says, 
“the dvnpOpov yéXaopa is on the sea of his vast intellect,” and 
of wit, in its proper relation to conversation, that “a good bon 
mot, like the sparkle from a grindstone, is the casual brilliance of an 
intellect in fruitful activity.” In arguing that satire is one of the 
oldest things in the world, he has no doubt that “men learned to 
knock wit out of a dunce almost as soon as to knock fire out of a 
flint.” This, too, is good: “ We only half relish our progenitors’ 
sarcasms, because we do not feel their passions: what to them were 
burning meteors, which they admired as they flew, we have to seek 
on the ground as cold meteoric stones.” Of Moore’s satire, he says 
“his ornaments do not encumber his weapon ; nay, he wounds more 
severely by the aid of them, like a man striking with his fist when he 
has his rings on.” _In the article on Admiral Blake there is a para- 
graph of imaginative feeling very gracefully expressed : 

“ A generous man of our days may muse not without tenderness on the decline 
of that great naval power which once threatened, tested, nay punished us from 
the coasts of Holland. The Dutch, akin to us in blood, in language, in institu 
tions, tried our supremacy more severely than any other nation we have ever 
‘encountered. They, too, were not merely brave men, who could build ships and 
fight upon the water, but seamen essentially, like ourselves. But their day went 
by, and now their naval power seems typified in their strange and quaint yet 
poetic sea-myth. It beats about the shores of history like a phantom sbip,— 
stately and melancholy, a spectre of the past,—and will never enter the real world 
of flesh and blood any more.” 


The essay on Horace and his Translators is full of similar passages, 
with many of those images which it would be unjust to call coxcet/i, 
which seem to spring up naturally on whatever subject Mr. Hannay 
takes up—and which are much better in their places, clenching the 
arguments and enlivening the style, than can be conceived by those 
who merely sce them separately quoted. In speaking of the obli- 

ations of Horace to Greek models, he says that some of the best- 

nown odes have rather the air of exercises about them—* they are 
clear and sweet as the finest honey, but the honey tastes of the 
flowers of Hymettus”—and we do not mind meeting nearly a repeti 
tion of the same thought in the Essay on the Minstrelsy of Scotland, 
where he says that the songs of the country “embalm her nationality, 
as the honey of the north tastes of heather.” Nothing can be beiter, 
too, than his comparison of the vitality of the old ballads—whose re- 
publication by Perey so powerfully affected the age of Scott, Words- 
worth, aud Coleridge—to the seeds in mummies, which are still ready 
to sprout, after their long hybernation. But the best thing of 
this sort in the volume, and in fact one of the neatest things of th 
kind we have ever met with anywhere, is his remark on Darwin’s 
* Loves of the Plants,” in connexion with the well-known parody in 
the “ Anti-Jacobin ;” “ Darwin’s case is peculiar: other poems live 
in spite of ridicule, and his in consequence of it. Zhe A/tie sult of 
his enemies has preserved his reputation.” On the other hand, there 
is a danger attending this brilliant faculty—that of leading a writcr 
to make a remark merely because it is susceptible of a witty illustra- 
tion, a habit which may lead to some inconsistency. Thus, we think 


° ° —e 
as a Censor Trimestris, we hope some day to see an e ms 
of his “‘ Satire and Satirists”—a field we een ti ‘tie 
jects of many of these essays, and offering an excellent o va sub, 
for the display of Mr. Hannay’s soundest and most agreeable re 
qualifications. iterary 





EARL STANHOPE’S LIFE OF PITT * 

Tue worst appointment, beyond question or comparison, which Mr 
Pitt ever made was that of his own biographer, He designate 
Bishop Tomline to this office by the bequest he made to the _ 
of his private papers: and the result was a Life, of which Lond 
Macaulay has said, that “it enjoys the distinction of being the port 
biographical work of its size in the world.” The bishop had heey 
Mr. Pitt’s tutor and close companion at the university; subsequently 
he became his private secretary, and their intimate friendship re 
mained unbroken during the life time of the great minister, De 
Tomline, therefore, possessed every advantage but one, which should 
be united in the person of Pitt’s biographer, to give the wonj 
assurance of a perfect work ; and when he failed so ignominioysy 

what hope remained that his failure could be repaired by any qj 
sequent writer, however greatly transcending him in capacity * If 
ever such a hope existed, the forty years that have elapsed since the 
appearance of the bishop’s wretched compilation, might well be gp. 
»osed to have extinguished its last spark, and yet we are about to o 

it realised in our day—nay, it is Nall realized already. The tr 
volumes before us are the first instalment of a biography which go 
only promises to be in no essential point inferior to that which D- 
Tomline might bave produced, had he been as much favoured by 
nature as by circumstances, but is in some respects fuller and clearer 
than it would have been if written at a much earlier date, Lor 
Stanhope has had free access to all the more important documents of 
which his predecessor made such slender use, and he has availed 
himself of other sources of information which were not open to the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The latter, in pursuance of the diseretiog 
assigned to him, appears to have destroyed nearly all the letters Mr, 
Pitt had received from the members of his family, as well as those 
addressed to him by the bishop himself, and by several personal 
friends; but nearly all the other papers have reverted to the 
possession of Mr. Pitt’s grand nephew, Colonel Pringle. Among 
them are many letters wholly new to the public, which Mr, Pitt wrote 
to his mother and his brother, and of which Lord Stanhope has 
inserted the greater portion in his narrative. He has also printed 
the complete series of letters addressed to Mr. Pitt by George IIL, 
and a few of the minister’s own communications to the King, as well 
as sundry letters to Mr. Pitt from his colleagues, and other men of 
note, which are contained in the same collection. Many other private 
MSS. have been placed at Lord Stanhope’s disposal, such as t 

Rutland and Melville papers (printed some years ago by his lordship 
for private circulation); and he has made good use of many published 
collections and biographies which have appeared within the 
or twelve vears. 

For an example of the new and precise information whieh the 
work before us presents upon many interesting points, we may tua 
to the correspondence respecting the offer of the premiership, whichwas 
made to Mr. Pitt immediately upon the resignation of Lord Shelburne. 
The design originated with Dundas, at whose instance Lord Shelburne 
pressed it upon the King, and George ILL. grasped at a suggestion 
which offered him a means of escape from the yoke already fitt dito 
his neck by the great Whig houses. The offer was made on the 24th 





last ten 





of February, 1783, and it was not wntil the 27th that Pitt had: 
l ‘vollowing reasons, wiuch 
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up his mind to deeline it, for the 
assigued ina letter to Dundas: 

“What you stated to me this morning seemed to remove all doubt 
finding a majority in Parliame and on the first view of it, joined to mys 
desire not to decline the call of my friends, removed at the same tim 
objections to accepting the Treasury. I have since most delibe 
sidered the g nd, after weighing it as fully as is possible for me t 








rround, a 








the comparison of a translation like Mr. Newman’s to “a pliotograpli 
of a corpse,” good as it is by itself, requires more harmonizing (hau | 
it has received with the concluding paragraph of the essay, where a | 
warning is given against taking liberties and overlooking details, and 
“an infusion of Pre-Raphaelitism’ is recommended. We co not 
know whether Mr. Hannay’s views on art are of the school of Millais 
and Rossetti, or not, but it would obviously be just as easy to con- 
demn Mr. Newman by saying that his translation was “a piece of 
Pre-Raphaelitism.” 

Mr. Hannay does not seem to have found reason to alter or add 
to any of his essays, and indeed there is a Scotch completeness about 
them which generally leaves nothing more to be said. They are not, 
however, so argumentative as is usually the case with trans-weedian 
reviewers. ‘They are rather expositions of views which you may take 
and absorb, if they suit you—if not, you may let them alone. ‘This 
is especially the case with the ideas on Feudalism and on Scholarship, 
and the genial theory of life, each of which is very prominent in these 
pages The appeal is to a reader’s nature and character, rather than 
to his logical faculty ; so that the latter quality, if absent, is not de 
siderated. We should except, perhaps, the close of the paper o1 
Table-talk, where the deticiency of conversation at the present day is 
not adequately accounted for, and the point is worth fuller considera- 
tion than Mr. Hannay has given it. 

We hope the collection of these essays does not imply that their 
author’s present occupations are likely to prevent his continuing to 
contribute to the Quarterly. His sahalneabi, his geniality, his 
brillianey of style, and his tendency to take up subjects likely to fail 
in most other oie would make his absence from periodical litera- 
ure a thing much to be regretted. But, even if he does not reappear 








final decision y contrary to the impression then made on me. | 
the main and almost only ground of reliance would be this— or 
and his friends would not continue in a combination to oppose. In ] 
pradence, after all that has passed, and considering all that is te come, s 








r toact on. But above all, in point of honour te myo 
feelings, [ cannot form an administration trusting to the hope that 1 
rted, or even will not be opposed, by Lord North, whatever the inf 
»that determines his conduct. The first moment I saw the sul 

$ point of view, from which Iam sure I cannot vary, wealterably deter 
to decline.”’ 


When the Coalition Ministry was dismissed, and Pitt beeame I 


ie is too precarious 








Lord of the Treasury, his kinsman, Lord Temple, on whom bh id 
reckoned to fill the office of Sceretary of State, and to lead the House 
of Lords, suddenly resigned his office twenty-four howrs after i } 
accepted it. Ilis desertion was a heavy blow to the 1 , 
adininistration; the young premier could not close his eyes ou! . 
night that followed it, and, says Bishop ‘Tomline, “ This was the on! 
event of a public nature which I ever knew disturb Mr. Pitt's Test 
while he continued in good health.” Lord Temple’s motive tor Ws 
strange step, though often discussed, has never been clearly ex ; 
until now, when Lord Stanhope seenis to have solved the eng “ 
ASU 


Lord Macaulay, in his Life of Pitt, says that Temple resigned rie’ 
Pitt would not consent to an immediate dissolution of Parlia nent; 
but in a letter to Lord Stanhope, written in December, 1595, he sti% 
“After looking at Tomline’s narrative, and at the ‘ Buck ag" ns 
-apers,’ Lam satistied that 1 was wrong. Whenever Black re ene 
the article separately, as he proposes to do, the error sii Il b a 
rected.” Lord Stanhope admits that there was a prevalent rumoul 
urable William Pitt, By Earl Stanhope. Volumes | and 
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84 of the resignation of Lord Temple having been caused by his 
desire for an immediate dissolution; but the general question 
how far that ramour was truly founded. 

document, hitherto unpublished, seems to me on this point decisive. 
from the King to Mr. Pitt, dated April 12, 1789, and referring 
then Marquis of Buckingham and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
e King speaks of * his base conduct in 1784." I know not to 
an possibly refer, unless it be to the resignation just before the 


jn 17 
fixed 
rewalls 

* One 
There isa letter 
to Lord Temple, 
hat letter th 


these words ¢ t 
Now at that very period, as we learn from other private letters of 






storation of the African family to that original birthright which a 
common origin presupposes may be by no means an impossibility, 
when the principles of moral and physiological education are better 
understood, and more wisely carried out. ‘lo those, however, who 
believe in a plurality of origin even the remote equality of the Ethio- 
pians becomes more difficult of conception. Such persons turnin 

away from the mirage of speculation, will content themselves wit 

such a stand as they ean get on the hard ground of experience and 


new vest. . : : ont ‘ac j j j 
new yes His Majesty was wartnly pressing a Dissolution on his Ministers, and jak cdc t. Among these, Mr. Hutchinson, evidently with a strong con- 


pag be angry with Lord Temple for holding the same opinion as himself. 
» coul s") : 


« Another document which bears upon this question was preserved among the 
Back agham papers, and was published in 1853. It is a letter of Lord Temple 

Mr. Pitt only a few days after his resignation, and dated Stowe, December 
1783. This letter will be found to breathe ire and resentment in every 
rap Init Lord Temple most bitterly complains that there has not been any 
- f the King’s approbation to him on account of his Lord-Lieutenancy of 
eS 1 It appears that ‘ various marks of favour’ had been suggested by his 
Ieper William, and that Pitt had actually offered a peerage for his second son, 
which, however, Lord Temple thought insufficient, and declined. . 

«This letter is further to be compared with several more written by Lord 
Temple in 1789, in reference to his second Lord-Lieutenancy. Here again we 
find him pressing most warmly for some special mark of the King’s favour, and 
havia + in view a Dukedom. For this object he engaged the aid not ouly of his 
br ther William, but of Mr. Pitt. The King, however, had determined many 
years befure to grant no more Dukedoms except to Princes of the Blood. : 
*wOn the whole then it seems to me the most probable conclusion that in 
December, 1783, Lord Temple had isked for a Dukedom, or some other personal 
opiect of ambition. Finding that the King refused him, and that Mr. Pitt was | 
rilling to make that personal object a sine qué non condition in so anxious a | 











sat of public affairs, he flung down the Seals in anger and set off to Stowe.” 
Three-fourths of the present instalment of Lord Stanhope’s work 
are occupied with that first and happier portion of Pitt’s administra- 
tion, closing with the year 1792, which Macaulay has so glowingly 
eulogized. Lord Stanhope entirely accords with the eulogy, but pro-| 
tests strongly against the censure which his deceased friend has pro- | 
nounced on the second half of Pitt’s ministerial career. It remains 
to be seen whether in the course of his narrative he will be able to 
make good his formal denial that after 1792 Pitt was guilty of undue 
severity at home, and want of vigour abroad, and to show that Ma- 
caulay has done him injustice in describing him as “a minister of 


viction against “ the man-and-brother” theory of certain “ mistaken 
enthusiasts,” has his own practical view of the uses of the black 
people among whom he has travelled, and with whose qualities and 
customs he is familiar, His creed is very short and simple. He 
holds as an abiding faith that the slave population is destined to be 
the future working power in drawing forth Africa’s resources for 
their own and their country’s good. In any scheme of negro civili- 
zation that may be adopted, our author very judiciously observes 
that it is next to impossible to apply any one mode of action to all 
tribes, and maintains the inexpediency of endeavouring “to assimi- 
late their undeveloped ideas to ours, instead of bringing our higher 
reasoning faculties to the development and improvement of theirs.” 
The first step in the civilizing project is, in Mr. Hutchinson’s opinion, 
“to develop the industrial resources of Africa by teaching her 
children how to cultivate cotton and coffee, and to increase the 
manufacture of palm oil.” To forward this object he suggests that 
the system of pazning—a kind of voluntary servitude, tending, when 
duly modified, to the gradual abolition of slavery—might be made 
available. The first great obstacle to the civilization of the African 
race being the relative position and mutual dependence of master and 
slave. For further explanations on this point, as well as for much 
curious information on the varied phases of the slave export trade, 
on the domestic slavery at Lagos, at Cape Coast, and in the Yoruba 
country, we must refer our readers to the first chapter of Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s new book. 

The three strongest characteristics of the African race appear to 
he domestic affection, love of country, and the faculty of imitation, 
of all of which our author gives some anecdoiical or expository illus- 


great talents, honest intentions, and liberal opinions, pre-eminently | tration, ‘The intelleet of the tropical African is certainly not highly 


qualilied, intellectually and morally, for the part of a parliamentary 
leader, and capable of administering with prudeuce and moderation 
the coverament of a prosperous and tranquil country, but unequal to 
surprising and terrible emergencies, and hable in such emergencies to 
err grievously, both on the side of weakness and on the side of 
violence.” 

TEN YEARS’ WANDERINGS AMONG THE ETHIOPIANS.* 
Ix Mr. Hutchinson’s Zea Years’ Wanderings Among the Ethiopians, 
we have that gentleman’s “third contribution to literature on the | 
subject of Africa.’ ‘The new volume is as interesting as it is inform- 
ing. It abounds in details of the manners aud customs of the civil- 
ized and uncivilized tribes from Senegal to Gaboon; it is rich in| 
practical suggestion, bold and honest m its avowal of unpalatable 
convictions, temperate and clear in statement, and definite in general 
purpose, if not in special applications. Mr. Hutchinson is no advo- 
cate of the slave-trade system. Yet, while detesting its eruclties and 
abominations as strongly as any humanity-monger can do, he does 
not believe that the Ethiopian is exactly a “ man and brother,” and 
he repudiates the doctrine of perfect equality, so far as concerns that 
wearer of “the shadowed livery of the burnished sun.” Human 
brotherhood and human equality would seem to us rather to denote 
an ideal towards which we should make all possible approximations, 
consistently with the welfare of mankind, than to indicate a fact of 
nstitutive or legislative character. There may be a sense in| 
which all men shall one day be equal. There is a sense in which | 
equality is not untruly predicated of all those who possess the | 
average intelligence, moral refinement, and social standing of their | 
times. There is a sense again, in which all men are said to be equals, 
as sharing in the attributes of the same common nature, even when | 
the broadest of conventional partition-walls separates the luxurious | 
Dives irom the starving Lazarus. But equality, as a fact, certainly 
does not exist. Even among those who are socially equal—the peers 
ofthe club and of the drawing-room—there are men of widely dif- 
fering degrees of mental excellence. It often happens, moreover, 
that of these admitted equals, the inferior in rank or position is 
morally the superior of the titled magnate, verifying the neat 
saying that one man is as good as another, and a great deal better. 
Granting, however, that an absolute equality neither does nor can 
€xist at present, the question still remains whether it cannot be re- 
alized, in the remote future, of a possibly regenerated humanity ; and 
whether the coloured races cannot be rendered available for the pro- 
duction of some nobler type of the human species, or whether, on 
the other hand, they are so incorrigibly corrupt, so unimprovably low 
in the seale of being, that they ean only be regarded as the waifs and 
strays of humanity, being indeed sometimes susceptible of utilization 
for the benefit of the white race, but destined to be ground down, 
and crowded out of existence, in the common struggle of life. Those 
Who accept the doctrine of a unity of parentage for the human 
Species, would, we imagine, find it difficult to show that the Ethio- 
piaus, whatever be their present state of degradation, are hopelessly 
Suut out from the grander hopes and larger prospects of the race. 
Un uiprovable individuals, perhaps unimprovable aggregates of in- 
Gividuals, there may be, and yet the eventual ennoblement and _re- 











* Ten Years’ Wand rings Among the Ethiopians, with Sketches of the Manners and 
. ns of the Civilized and Uncivilized Tribes from Senegal to Gaboon. By 
*Somas J, Hutchinson, F.R.G.5. London: Hurst and Blackett. 


developed, and the boast of mental equality with the white race, 
made by the Rev. E. Blyden, the literary champion of the Liberian 
Republic, our author treats as a piece of flagrant bombast ; contend- 
ing that its establishment on the unmixed negro element is a great 
mistake. Along the Gold Coast the existing state of things is very 
|deplorable. Human sacrifices are celebrated at Old and New Kala- 
bar, at Aboh, and Brass or Nimbe. Civil wars are general through- 
out the coast. Cannibalism exists in the "Omun country, in the 
| Nimbe country, and at Dahomey. At Sierra Leone a Mr, Priddy, a 
jmissionary, saw hampers of dried human flesh, after the late war, 
carried on the backs of men, on which they intended to feast. In 
| Brass, as at Bonny, all enemies taken in war are eaten, a practice 
justified by anthropophagists on the plea that devouring the flesh of 
their enemies makes them braver. On the river Gaboon, the Pangwes 
exhume and eat up the dead bodies of their friends. At Bonny, a 
Ju-ju man, who was accused of having eaten the head of a brother 
black, replied with the most imperturbable saxg-froid, that he had 
not eaten it, for the cook had spoiled it by not putting enough pepper 
ox it. The brutalities of the King of Ashantee, half a century ago, 
who is reported to have sacrificed three thousand human victims on 
the grave of his mother, and at whose own death two hundred slaves 
were slaughtered every week for three months, have been imitated 
quite recently by E «dahung, King of Dahomey. ‘To exterminate a 
rival tribe is now the foremost object of the Bonny people; “and 
their modus operandi of effecting this resolution is by waiting for 
them in ambush, and then capturing, killing, and eating them.” The 
“moral force” presence of a man-of-war (the only moral force which 
Mr. Hutchinson thinks of much value in Africa) would seem to be 
the sole remedial measure, which can be effectively applied in such 
acase. In this view he would be supported by Mr. Laird, who, in 
his evidence before a committee of the House of Commons, gave it 
as his opinion that “ moral foree meant a 24-pounder with a British 
seaman behind it.” It may seem wrong to discourage African philan- 
thropy and evangelization by attesting the slight success of ies 
teaching, even when accompanied by industrial training. It cannot 
but be right, however, to place on record the avowal of the mission- 
aries themselves that at Cape Palmas, for instance, the people are 
apparently becoming worse and worse. Still the fault may be in the 
methods of reclamation adopted. Civilization has, perhaps, yet to 
learn how to treat barbarism. 

In the eighth chapter of the present volume, Mr. Hutchinson 
exhibits three principal phases of Sierra Leone, the Commercial, the 
Social, and Sanitary. Sierra Leone, after all the exertions, after the 
enormous expenditure of the government and people of Great Britain, 
is, unhappily, no exceptional colony. Native enterprise, self-respect, 
or self-reliauce, are nowhere to be found. Whether as regards our 
commerce or our philanthropy, our money has hitherto been wofully 
mis-spent, so far as any practical result is concerned. In one im- 
portant respect the colony has, however, improved. The mortality 
has diminished, not indeed from change of climate, but from the 
adoption of a more suitable costume, the general use of quinine, and 
the drainage of the town. It is some little encouragement to find 
that there the assimilated European is better able to resist the climatic 
influences than persons of mixed colour. 

The commercial recommendations of our author; his advice to 
supereargoes ; his cursory revision of the paragraphs of the Order in 
Council intended for Western Africa; his attempt to improve the 
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present code of trade regulations up the Old Kalabar ; his opinions 
on the operations up the Niger; his remarks on the dealings in the 
Palm-oil rivers; his proportioning of credit to the yearly produce 
and the amount of tonnage in the rivers; and his comments on the 
so-called Aulk system, testify to Mr. Hutchinson’s practical wisdom 
and experience. Other passages in this volume evince also his enter- 
rising spirit, and throw light on the tribes and countries interior to 
tanga; give a sketch of Fernando Po under its new régime (since 
1858), and notice the Victoria settlement at Amboise Bay. Nox 
must we omit to mention the luminous chapter on French voluntary 
emigration, with the clearly related history of the “ Charles et 
Georges” affair at Mozambique. The supposed voluntary emigration 
has already given rise to internecine wars, while the horrors of the 
middle passage endured by the poor emigrants presumably equal 
those recorded of oud fide slave voyages, since out of a cargo of nine 
hundred and {fifty negroes which left Longuebonne, near Kabenda, 
only six hundred and forty-seven, after a thirty days’ voyage, arrived 
at Guadaloupe. As to the “Charles et Georges” affair, it is proved 
on the evidence before the Mozambique commissioners, that “the 
apers were all forged, while of the one hundred and ten negroes on 
Some many had been sold to the captain and some stolen from their 
masters.” In Mr. Hutchinson’s view, the whole proceeding from 
beginning to end reflects no credit on either the Portuguese or french 
Government; yet he has too strong a faith in the humanity and in- 
telligence of the French Emperor, Government, and people, to believe 
that they would sanction such a system as this were they aware of the 
existence of such horrors in connexion with it as he has deemed it 
his duty to record. 

As ont for the Bight of Biafra and the island of Fernando Po, 
and as a ten years’ wanderer among the Ethiopians, Mr. Hutchinson 
has had rare opportunities of observation. His impression of African 
character appears now to be less favourable than it was when he 
wrote his two earlier works. In this correction of opinion we may 
see only a result of an enlarged acquaintance with the “naked and 
unadorned truth” as it has gradually revealed itself to the author, or 
Wwe may suspect imperfect generalization and erroneous conclusion, 
dictated by despondency and deferred hope. We leave it to more 
competent judges than ourselves to decide on the probable future of 
the Tethiopian race. Mr. Hutchinson has contributed some data to 
aid them in arriving at a decision. He has written a book which, if 
deficient in literary grace, has many and varied merits. [le speaks 
as an eye-witness, as a reflective and experienced man, and thie testi- 
mony of such a reporter cannot but be interesting and instructive. 
The problem suggested by his book is how to save and ameliorate 
“the Ethiopian people, a race the lowest in civilization of all created 
species, inhabiting a soil the richest in the production of such indus- 
trial resources as tend to the comfort of the great human family.” 
Who shali be wise enough and bold enough to solve, or help to solve, 
this imperial problem ? 


ART STUDIES.* 

Any sign that can be taken to indicate the art of the New World 
cannot fail to be viewed with the greatest interest by us of the old 
dwelling-places of art. We have passed through a long line of sue- 
cession in art, and look naturally with a peculiar regard to the deeds 
to be done by our own kindred, having a world all to themselves, aud 
one that in the grand features of nature far surpasses in magnificence 
the homely forms of this little island of the far west. The natural 
ndeur of the American landscape has already produced its in- 
uence upon the painters; we have had shown to us ona seale, and 
with a power of hand and truth of eye not unworthy of the stu- 
pendous scenes, the falls of Niagara and the Titan regions of the 
Andes, with the autumn glories of the Hudson’s banks. These were 
pictures glowing with natural feeling for beauty, and stamped with 
an energy of originality and verve rarely seen on the face of an 
English canvas. ‘They showed us that in landscape, at least, Aine- 
rican art was animated with a power parallel to those great energies 
of social life which distinguish the people. So far this is encouraging 
to the general progress of art, il it is particularly instructing to 
see how the natural bent has been so strongly and nervously deve- 
loped. But the higher walks of art in historical painting, in the 
more intellectual and esthetical forms, as well as in architecture, are 
reserved for the more thoughtful culture and accomplished familiarity 
with the subject, which prevail in older communities. The acquaint- 
ance with art generally in America must be limited to those who, re- 
moved from the exigencies of commerce, are able to visit the great 
treasuries of Greece and Italy. At present there are no comprehen- 
sive collections of works of art like the museums of Europe; there 


are, of course, no good examples constantly before the people, and | 


the specimens of the old masters which form the few private collec- 
tions of pictures being usually very inferior copies, are not cal- 


culated to inspire the same feelings ‘of admiration which one really | !$ not that we despise 
at masterpiece would excite. ‘Then, the art-literature of America | limited by their technic 


is provided almost entirely from foreign sources. ‘The work before 
us, however, is a gratifying evidence that a more general taste for 
art is springing up, and Mr. Jarves who has devoted his abilities for 
some years to the study of the old masters in painting, is rendering 
very important service to his country, and to the cause of art, by 
his endeavours to draw the attention of the United States govern- 
ment to the consideration of art as a matter of State education and 
civilization. 

Mr. Jarves, before entering upon his studies of the old masters 
of Italy, gives a rather expansive introduction, in which, after the 





* The * Old Masters” of Italy: Painting. By James Jackson Jarves. New York : ai , . , iw i i 
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peculiar go-ahead mode of his country, he descants wnon « 
art criticism, the principles of beauty, common and hich taste,” 
other points. In all this, while there is something to ‘ate ny 
much as it displays the enthusiasm of the writer, and wy 4 St, Ina. 
sensible and sound enough, there is still a creat incl ts 
esthetic speculation and mysticism too much after the sa ation to 
doctrinaire in art, which is not agreeable to those who basis the of 
ject, and must be uncommonly puzzling to those who wish beaten 
‘ learn 


f i ly 
it. . It would be to begin the study of art at > wr if 
‘ ’ the wrong end if the 


American dilettanti were to make a plunge at once with Mp } me 
into the laws of harmony and beauty or the moral of colour, in 
for example, would they take this: “By colour the soul m: “ 
edified or the senses sensualised. Every sentiment or sae 
its concomitant hue; nor are abstract intellectual qualities wit = 
their significant livery.” Or, “The truly beautiful is to be Pe 
the wsthetie principle of Greek art, love of beauty for its Own sake 
vitalized by the Gospel of Jesus.” At the risk of being called 
materialistic, we would say that the closer we come to the prineinle 
of beauty and the harmony of composition and colour, the more ue 
perceive that these things depend on exact proportions and physical 
sensations ; were it not so, indeed, works of art could not be un 
duced. Exquisite music of the voice has its power over the soul, ne 
Mr. Jarves remarks, but it is the natural expression of the s ul 
whereas the hand, if ever so cunning in portraying form or eo} at 
is limited to the expression by certain niccties of proportion, It cS 
the tendency of this kind of writing upon art that we object to: it 
may be amusing to those whose opinions are pretty well grounded 
hut it may be highly mischievous to many who, like our Ameri ™ 
friends, may be extremely enthusiastic about art, anxious to learn 
but. with little material before them. We soon find to what it mis. 
| leads even Mr. Jarves himself when he stands before any of the old 
|masters. Giotto, in his opinion, must have had “an electrical cur. 
| rent of well-poised humanity flowing from him at all times,” and his 
| 
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celebrated frescoes at Assisi “ were suggested to him from the s irit 
world by his deceased friend Dante.’ Why, we should like to know 
from the spirit world any more than from conceptions arising in tg 
thoughts as in the mind of every artist or poet. Mr. Jarves supports 
his view by Boceaccio’s story of the ghost of Dante appearing to 
Jacobo di Dante, the son of the poet, and directing him to find in the 
old wall the thirteen cantos wanting to complete the Comedia, 
Filippino Lippi’s works, compared with those of his predecessors, are 
described as addressing the common understandings and experiences 
of the world, evincing realistic thought, and not desirous “of 
stirring the soul by suggestions of its latent destinies.” So much 
the better for the art of Filippino and the greater models whom he 
followed, Filippo and Masaccio. Of the last great man, indeed, we 
may say that such was the surpassing power of his style and its 
perennial heauty of truth, that Raffaelle himself borrowed from him, 
and to this day the frescoes of the Brancacci Chapel are counted 
amongst the great exemplars of art. Taddeo Bartolo, and the eesta- 
tico-religious school in general, find favour with Mr. Jarves; they 
had penetrated within the veil, outside of which, he says, “ We hearken 
curiously for whispers from the other life, and cling fervently to the 
skirts of those souls that, more favoured than we, penetrate there- 
unto.” Our author’s studies lead him to a spiritual insight and to 
distinguish a sensuous and a spiritual art. “‘ No Madonna, however 
lovely in her humanity, nor spectacle of angels and saints in all the 
sensuous attractiveness of strict naturalism, however correct i 
drawing, harmonious in colouring, and strong projection by 
the subtleties of chiaro oscuro and foreshortening, whether of 
Titian or Correggio, in comparison with the golden ado. 
ments, naive accessories, flatness, and crude outlines of earlier 
paintings, repudiated as barbarisms, and with the errors of 
design also the virtues of scntiment—no such painting affects 
lthe unbiassed spectator half so emphatically with religious feel 
| ing as the dignity and holiness of that art which was bom 
of Orcagna, Giottino, Cavallini, and a host of kindred minds.” 
As we said before, this is not exactly the kind of art teaching which 
we should commend for a young nation; it is calculated to convert 
all unbiassed spectators into prejudiced and infatuated sentimentalists. 
| And as to the sensuous attractiveness of strict naturalism, why we 
| might as well quarrel with Nature herself for showing us the rose and 
| the violet, for decking her most perfect forms with the most refined 
and exquisite tints of colour, and above all, for throwing a perfume 
| over work that before was ravishing in its beauty. Let our unbiassed 
| {friends pay a visit to the National Gallery, let them enter through 
the purgatory of the early German and Italian pictures, and we shall 
| be surprised if they are not glad to escape from these chambers a 
lhorror into the paradise of Raffaelle, Titian, and Murillo beyond. 








| Beauty absolute must be the rule of art, and no relative conceptions 
of the moral sense can ever fill up the measure of our love for It. It 
the early masters; they worked in fetters, 
al difficulties, and biassed by the general ea 
| thusiasm for the new religion of humanity. ‘They illustrate a p hase 
of art which is common enough now, when the spirit is willing bat 
the flesh is weak ; but it would be as rational to extol them as to st 
young Raffaelle’s first attempt in the studio of Perugino above his 


lcartoons, the Heliodorus, or his Galatea. Mr. Jarves is betray 


into an error of this kind when, in extolling Giotto for his “ Finding 
of the young Christ disputing in the Temple,” he thus com 
pares that work with the treatment of the same subject by a very 
accomplished modern painter of the new school: “ How vastly st 
erior is the conception in this unpretending little composition © 
Holman Hunt’s laboured and involved picture, with its dazzling co 
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Gjotto’s natur: lism places him above the “se nsual sm of the matured | bi wh arous part t of the species pressing in all round to crush every 
ent of the Italian schools,” and with a touch of the well- | early germ of improvement, all would have been lost if there had not 


erelop™ sary ae > sn one 

fora affectation of a re finement upon natural modesty, we are told also been an instinct in the better and more gifted portions of mankind 
it ° “ee a 

that the Giotteschi used “ draperies invariably of the chastest de- to push for dominion over the duller and coarser.” It may be replied, 
- “and when in rare instances the Madonna was repre-| however, that the period of He snry V., the favourite hero, perhaps, 


ntion 5 
a = “ eiving suck to the infant Je ge de the ‘ee apery carefully con- of Sh: akspe: are, the pe aversion of herd Brougham, was not one of 
ecale de , ry part of her person exeept that a ysolutely necessary for | those ape thus briefly characterized. We do not know that it 
the function. a ee ee ee ee eee a ster ee unot regard the atte mpted subjug: ation of France as a 

With the remark that Mr. Jarves amapes a8 esthetic classification justifiable act ; but we can at least believe it possible that Henry 
of paintings ito epic and iyric, pW sega 74 and r RO We near V. may have persui aided himself that his title to the French crown 
ference to one found d on the locali reese wae peeulian “oe of the | was good, aud may have conscientiously entered on that war of 
schoo!s formed by the masters, we ciose our critical estimate of his | aggression which Lord, Brouchain as conscie ntiously denounces. In 
drt Sludics. ; # rough soldiery age claims are not nicely examined, and Henry’s 
> : hook more suited to the advanced student than to those far lt may be | in some degree palliated by the character and exigen- 














js a DOOK ~ geese . a ke 
; Phi ng of settin a pilgrimage to the shrines of cies of the times in which his lot was cast. But this is not all. 
art. A few way-posts imscr' more shnple aud evidently in | Admitting his eriminalit y in this, as in every other instance which 
telligible words, nd an unspar Spon n'sy, hs the — luxurious | Lord Brougham adduces, it remains not the less true, that Henry 
orowth of wstheties wine cumber the path through the volumes of | V. had qi valiti es which were deserving of admiration. It is for 
































Vr. Jarves, would render them more gener uly acceptable; but on | these qualities, we sw pose, and not for his faults or his crimes, that 
the wl hese Art St dies will, we think, find their admirers on} the English people regard him with favour, though we were scarcely 
both sides the Atlantic. — oe he expect d that much was | aware that he was the subject of such a dangerous moral furore as 
to be told of the old paiuters that was not tolerably we il _ known | his new biograp! her ’s declamation leads us to infer. Lord Brougham 
before; bu Jarves has spoken in his own way, and allowing for | himself very justt y observes that while forbidden to extenuate crimes 
his spiritualist bias, his accounts of the works of the Italians, down | we ave alike forbidden to conceal merits ; and in practical conformity 
to Domenichino, may | ul th nterest and mstruction, i) e it » this princip ‘le he indicates, in perhaps the most masterly — 
should add also, that the engraved outhines of p etures are superior | of the whole narrative, the merits no less than the demerits of the 
in every respect to Any Miustraty of the kind that have been | victor of Agincourt. If he was ambitious, if he was eruel, if he 
given in E hooks. _ The deticacy of Ime, go ul urawing, and the | was unjust, he seems to have originally possessed kindly and well 
perfect repr on Of the styles & d expression of 1 te different | directed feeling, and in England to have te mpered the caution of the 
masters in these outlines by Vieenzo sti pupil, by the ways of | politician with the occasion: | frankness of a man. Dignified and 
Raphael Morghen, render the work really v: iuble to the art- library, } grace ful, he never failed deeply to impress those whom he addressed. 
—— “ Entire self-posse ssion,” says Lord Brougham, in really fine lan- 

ENGLAND AND FRANCE UNDER THE HOUSE OF vu “exe to him from the conseiousness of desert and of power, 
LANCASTER. jas cutire self-confidence was not unnaturally begotten by a course of 

Pyrreex years ago Lord Brougham published th portion of the | S¥ecess in circumstances that m chit well have engendered despair.” 
" : te ate eiaue to eae » subject of gencral commentary, | ILlenry, moreover, was a person of brilliant accomplishments. Not 
work \ : | without learning himself, he was fond of encouraging learned men. 
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saving it to oth e of his narrative, or institute aor ; . . : : 
leavi ; | Waldensis, the most voluminous writer of the times, was his con- 





n from prejudice and par- 

















at scrutiny i to iis fick 3 > A ° ‘ 
or ty, a ch the veteran auth » fearlessly challenges. Originally | Goo r; Lynwode, the famous canonist, his ambassador; “he made 
i Leran au iu | nAbLCcnge " ig ul > . . 
. F lo» the H Sh ea i » *? | Rocleve, an astronomer of note, b ishop of St. David’s, and projected 
Englane dand France unde he House of Lancaster aypeared without . . 
knowledgment of parentage, but the number of those friendly | {We !undation of a college at Oxfo: ‘d for teaching the seven sciences. 
ny acknot ne enlarge, bul the n wer OF LAOSC lenaiy . . . 
. ear lesiad tn te wanee hen we | ep Gansideceiie thet i Firm of purpose and pe of mind, he possessed in an eminent 
to the views inculc ved mus pages Has pl ved sO Considcradvik i 1) 4} " ne : ne" | npr 
the d tinguished writer, in due deference to these amicable eritic ;adegree ail Tie qualities which constitute a great commander and a 
distinguis! ’ tue dcteren¢ hese amicadic eritics . i es her - : 
Argmrag suerte ole Reon eigen” ernest haggis es forth | 58 lful ruler. Among his virtues were included patience, fortitude, 
quits the sweet sequeste ide ol anonym ¥, aud ventures rth | . “mu ‘: . 4 <* ‘ : . 
: ; TE h Aap REE aS | temperance. His domestic administration was more excellent 
into the noontide resplendenee wl h mes to the recognized style | | = . “ 
and state of “Henry Lord Brougham.” In the execution of the } than that of Edward ILL, and betokened a disposition to check 
ierers task which Lord Brot lh; 1 voluntarily undertook, he was | - Ivers tion and to reform abuses which no prince since the days ol 
terar cl ord I Pian mrary ! I OK, i ra . . " . - rs 
ae “ “pale: fred had ever shown.” Surely, after a large deduction from Henry’s 
actuati I by no moti ve of mere intellectual vanity. It was less inthe : - ; We. .? 5 ¥ er : 
: ‘ an ou English admiration, on the ground of his many demerits, 


city of an his Satan 1 than in that of a — experimentalist that 
he “whose life has been passed in the Senate e and the Forum,” was 
induced to make his voice heard in the lecture-room and the library 
This work, he tells us, was unde rtake: *n with the i of ascertaining | ‘ 
how far the feelings of national ride are beyond the reach of the me 
reason, and how far habit of admiring only genius success. | 

ful in war, or in ~ Bin ger well is inveterate. We have reall y| affor rl 





in mitigation of which Lord Brougham himself pleads the spirit of 
the times, there still remains a large margin of character that really 
Serve . and not only excuses, the enlightened gratitude and even 
» moderated enthusiasm of the English nation. 
historian, of course, takes advantage of the opy portunity 
“| by his subject to rebuke Shakspeare for his gross perversion 
- Sti . er if Sir J. Oldeastle in Falstaff, : remarks, with ¢ of icrous 
nothing to o} jee! to im Lord broughams ctuleal prese riptir : ze rd. Uld ule in Fals ff, and remarks, w th a kind of ludier ver 
Wide: i Mis, ial , ae eae ol solemnity : “ Perhaps it may not be thought much to the honour of 
Awar waged only for plunder is the disgrace, not the glory of = AF I A “y 5 . : 
people :” “ Uni ieteanmies is as shameful as it icked 2? | CU national taste, or our refined ideas of the dramatie art, that in 
peopie ; jist aggression iS as shameiul i ib IS WICKCC: : li till : of th most br . 
with a great many more aphorisms of the same profound and orig sinzt! our man +r oe Come thi - Save a ‘ _ ) flo “s 
. . " u yt \ eur age asi 
characti r, seem to us to be unexceplionablie sentences tor cc pyb 0ks virt uo et a -. ‘hi f.” n ol uiS ~ figuring Jes; the 4 * ~ ‘le yulioon, 
A > “ . : 2 a i us ‘4 | ssignec o buriesque 
or mottoes for fourth-form boys. |i is impossible to deny anything so nen —_ a thie a u hakspe mo Cosign eceges 8 
igs saint and a hero, or Shakspeare’s re: ade rs, when they laugh over the 




























or so trite as that war in the abstract is a bi and peace : 
inthe Cree a fence ; = Who of Pr . be : aaah + of p= “ | Strange humanities of that marvellous ereation, wise Jack Falstaff, 
Brougham’s countrymen needs to be reminded of the hovrors and atro- | Wit Jack Falstaff, sweet Jack Falstaff, did conscious and premedi- 
cities which deg the “pomp and ecirewnstance of a brilliaut | | tated wrong to the ny of the ill-starred Lord Cobham. Not- 
military career.” a A ore the of men. without education and I wit'istanding Lord Brougham’s reclamations, we are inclined to think 
‘ | thes Shakspeare does give us, with some allowance for popular and 


without thought, accessible to a moral lesson of this k nd, read | Se 

from a not ve y lively, though in some respects a sufliciently tre — 

meritorious text-b has the present ? The model tvpe of the | @c@zed 

British vedacros he cality, the man behind the picture. At any rate it is labour lost to 
| 


IK 
‘ ’ nal”? shochnnstan r abroad, come 
forward ia propria persoad to inculeate platitudes about “ the guilt | 


exaggerations, a true portrait of the Fifth Henry, 





rtainly, but still sugge sting, with a vivid approach to 





lattempt to seold us into sue ch superfine good manners as Lord 
iB m seems to desiderate. We are afraid the national taste is 








of con oF , the enemies of the human race!” Is such a five 
hund . : of > gnalie 1 = ely Shakspearean to be lectured down ; be though Shak- 
andar horse-power of lactic utterance really necessary or really RIy S : 
available, in the instance b ‘ . | spr re himself was Birched, by a prodigious wiseacre with the appro- 
There are two sides to most questions. Some questions have more | pe e name, In om heavy volume, some years ago, the ex ample made 
than two six War is one of thos 1enomena whieh have many | 6 Lim has not deterred us from re ading and loving this “ Bard of 
d of Mirth,” nor shall we ever cease to read and admire, 


ission 





; rig that will select its dark and 
spects. Without having a word to say agai 


not even though “the only true and original” schoolmaster join the 
indicated, in order to furnish a bireh- broom 





overlook its bri 


Lord Brougl 


ham’ S morality of war, so far as it woes, we yet ret 








| literary Or! 






dissatisiied with his pr ioonk teienen it is one-sided -. | to chastise § peare for his poetic, or rather —_ al delinquencies, 
Witih fl } sentme t er c one-sided. s | re ne. N 
probably true enough that some conquerors » been the enemie | ‘he truth is, men love character, Not onl iarity, but valour, 
the human race; but it is equally true that some con juerors have | S¢nerosity, inte lligence, wanhood, in every kind har > gree, Covers a 
been the friends of the huma: . We are not even prepared to limultitude of sins. We ean acknowledge the justice of Lord 
beak bdlehs we. « a} \ ‘ ‘ 
: Brougham’s stric tures ; we quite agree with him in all that he would 


} 
warriors. | 





mit this attribution to fensive or purel ; 
a 7! ruelties and the false glorics of war, but as long as man is 





ee conquest has, pt ps, been juite as benefice to man. | 5@¥ Of tne | 
kind in the lone ran an all the shemn exatore of the Ciestos of | shall ever sympathize with what is great in action, what is 
: ig ¥ | adventurous, what is ingenious, what is boldly hoped, splendidly con- 


eace has ever beer he s not our fault that the epie | 24 
of hun vanity he ta with “ Ay beg pr man =f How bandh se l eeived, magnifice ntly dared. We « dislike war and its atrocities as 
may condemn the lust for dominic a. when we examine it in the light | muchas Lord Brougham can dislike them : we (spe aking individu: lly) 
of ideal rij » We must not forget that th re have been periods when, |are fools enough to believe in the possibility of war’s ultimate 
to use the language of a thinker verv superior to oad Brougham, elimination from the programme of human enterprise and human 
%a fact it was most beneficial to the wor ld, when “ with all the | existence ; but as leng = we believed war necessary for our country’ s 
Beales Minlagee IRt nad true honour, or mankind’s eventual welfare, we would fight, as we 

¢ Howse of Lancaster: with an Introdue- are told we ought to love God, with all our heart, with all our soul, 


lienry Lord Brougham. New edition 
; ' and with all our strength, 
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To return to the History of Eagland and France under the House 
of Lancaster, The author, so far as we can judge, is not an historian 
but a student of history. He is not a Comte, or even a Guizot; he 
is not a Prescott, or a Macaulay, or, far better, a Grote. Te has no 
intense, mystical, motherly sympathy, so to speak, with humanity, in 
the age of Henry V., or Victoria I., like Michelet, and we have not 
tle slightest confidence in Lord Brougham’s prophetical, or religious, 
or philosophical insight into the open secret of the universe. But 
his work has a merit of its own, and one-sided as is his estimate of 
war, it is very far from being untrue. We hate being lectured, and 
we don’t like half-men, and Lord Brougham, with all his achiev- 
ments, which are not inconsiderable, and all his attainments, half of 
which perhaps not one of his reviewers possesses, is, to our thinking, 
a very incomplete man, limited in his range of view, and imperfect 
in his logical method, or, at least, in the audacity to follow it up. 

The volume before us is, however, a good, partly because a provo- 

cative, study, and partly because it really shows research, as well as 
elucidates history. As the House of Lancaster is its subject it_na- 
turally ranges over the reigns of the usurping Bolingbroke (Henry IV), 
his enterprising son, and his ineffectual grandson. “ The Introdue- 
tion” sketches the rise of the Wycliffe reformation, Wycliffe having 
anticipated Luther, as, according to some authorities, Dr. Thirlwall 
has anticipated Temple, Patteson, and Co., without having the con- 
sistency, or perhaps the courage, to stand by his colours. Some of 
the remarks on the Pioneer of the Great Reformation are valuable. 
To this rapid sketch succeeds one scarcely less rapid—of Henry IV., 
on whom Lord Brougham, many will think with justice, bears very 
hard. Has our historian any right to say seultledle that Henry mur- 
dered Richard I1.? whose conduct, by the way, Lord Brougham 
describes as despotic and illegal, and whose reign he stigmatizes as 
wicked, weak, and unhappy. Perhaps a man who was assured that 
he could govern England wisely, was excusable, in his own eyes, 
when he sought to appropriate a rule unrighteously exercised. 
However this be, England gained in counstitutionalism under the 
Lancaster dynasty. At the beginning of the reign of Henry LV., a 
recognition of the principle that no act should ever pass without the 
authority of the Commons, nearly as full as that made by his still 
more popular son, was conceded by the crown; an act which, accord- 
ing to our historian, had not only never been admitted, but had con- 
stantly been violated under the Edwards. The whole career of 
Henry V. is traced by Lord Brougham, with some research, though 
with little art or grace. The disastrous reign of Heury VL., in which 
the ill-gained spoils of his father were recovered by the fearless 
Maid of Orleans, is pourtrayed with the diligence, and the same ab- 
seuce of esthetic power. ‘These sections of the narrative are fol- 
lowed by notes al i!lustrations, many of which have both value and 
iuterest. Among these we may particularize those relating to Wy- 
cliffe and the Lollards, to Lord Cobham, the French and English 
constitution, and the States-General before Henry V. The JZistory 
of Lngland and France will not, in our opinion, add much to the re- 
putation of its author ; it is, as already intimated, somewhat pedantic, 
“tall” in its morality, and ostentatiously inclined to the recommen- 
dation of a political good-Loy-ism; against which, however, one has 
little to say, except that it is good-boy-ism. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Lyra Sacra. By the Rev. B. W. Savile. Published by Messrs. 
Longman and Co.—A very excellent selection of religious lyrical 
poetry, chosen from the literature of all Christian countries with tact 
and judgment. The compiler evidently considers that something 
beyond mere piety is necessary to constitute religious poetry, that 


bright thoughts and vivid words are as valuable in the bard of Chris- | XX V, 
Lilustrated Family Paper. asi Apa, 
1861.—We have received the foregoing batch of periodicals from 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, of Ludgate-hill. The Histoyd 
England comprises the period from 1794 to 1797. In the Nat 

History, the present number of which commences the subject o 
birds, the illustrations, though very good, are scarcely equal to those 
The Family Bible las got about 


tianity as in the poet who selects less lofty themes. Mr. Savile might 
do an acceptable service to the public and himself by editing Milton’s 
translation of the Psalms. It has never, we believe, been given to 
the public in a separate form. 

Quips and Cranks. By Thomas Hood. London and New York: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge —The fact that Mr. Hood is the 
son of his father appears to have done him at once both good and | j 
harm. On the one hand it has, he tells us, gained him the friendship } |] 
of some of those who regarded the late Thomas Hood with the atfec- |" 
tionate admiration that he so well deserved; and on the other it is |) 
clear that it has induced him to waste an appreciable portion of his 
time and energy in attempting to acquire a style of writing for which 
he has no special qualifications whatever. For no other reason that 
we can possibly imagine, except that his father was, perhaps, the most 
brilliant and original punster that ever lived, Mr. Hood feels it to be | « 
his duty to make puns too; and accordingly, in the present volume, 
as well as in the notes which he contributed to his father’s Memorials, 
he acts up to his conviction in a very painstaking and conscientious 
manner, Unfortunately all his puns are as laboured and as depressing } j 
in their effect, as the vast majority of his father’s were spontancous | y 
and irresistibly comic. A similar mistaken sense of duty has led him 
to scatter about the present volume a number of would-be comic 
woodcuts, mostly drawn by himself, of which the best that can possi- 











possible ; 
clerical brother, 


Part XV. 


you let the steps come down to meet ’em, why its 








13, 1861, 


<a 
encouraging idle. 


ness.” At the same time the present volume affords abund. 

. ; un 
that Mr. Hood possesses a considerable power of writing — Proof 
verses In a very pretty and graceful manner; and we trust that 
will allow us to express a hope that, both for his sake and our 


he will for the future confine himself exclusively to com 
this description. Above all, let him never again lay himse 


POSitions of 
If Open to 


such a charge of affectation and bad taste, as might fairly be based 


upon the front 7" to the volume now before us. 
The Near anc 


the Heavenly Horizons. By Madame de Gaspar 


Edinburgh: Strahan and Co.; London: Hamilton, Adams, and " 
This is a collection of what, for want of & more precise designation , 
suppose we must eall religious meditations. The only difference be 


tween the Vear and the Heavenly Horizons is, that 


in the former the 


author’s reflections are conveyed through the medium of some simple 
story of actual life, while in the latter they are permitted to g 


alone. 


We gather from her book that Madame de Gasparin’s home is 


on the slopes of the Jura; and that, wherever she may be, she occupies 


herself mainly in works of charity. Her meditation 
fare badly if examined by what she calls “the demo 
bad angel of our age :” but they are pleasantly and 


S would probably 
n Of analysis, the 
genially, if some. 


what mystically, written, and evince a keen appreciation of the 
beauties of nature, and a warm sympathy for suffering of every kind, 


Church Rates and Convocation. A Letter to His 
bishop of Canterbury. By a Clergyman. London: 


Grace the Arch. 
Hardwicke. ie 


ouly Compromise possible in regard to Church Rates. By a Former 
Member of the House of Commons. London: John Murray.—The 
titles of both these pamphlets hold out hopes that their authors hay 


something worth hearmg to communicate on the s 
rates. The clergyman, however, is rather vague. |] 
simply to reform Convocation in the following man 


ubject. of church 
lis proposition js 
ner, Let it be np 


longer an exclusively clerical body. Let all clergymen, and those lay. 
men who have paid chureh rates for not less than one year, have yotes 
for the election of a body consisting of sixty-eight clerical, and sixty. 


eight lay members (one of each for each archdeacor 
eight archdeacons (one for cach diocese); and to tl 


iry), and twenty. 
1ese members let 


the House of Commons add twenty-cight of their own number, all of 
whom must be dond fide members of the Church of England. To this 
body entrust the general management of ecclesiastical matters. What. 


can be brought before it until a select committee of t 


reported to their own House that the measure falls w 


of Convocation, We presume that the Clergyman 


ever acts it passes must go up to the House of Lords; and no bij 


he Commons have 
ithin the province 
is of opinion that 


an assembly so constituted would possess, er efficio, an instinctive 
faculty of settling the church rate question; for he does not give the 
slightest hint of the measures which he wishes to be adovied on this 
subject. The ex-M.P. is somewhat more explicit. He wishes to leave 
the levying of church rates precisely where it is at present, in the 
hands of the vestry ; aud simply proposes to make its payment, when 
levied, entirely a matter of choice. The only distinctive feature of his 
scheme is that he does not wish to make any alteration in the existing 
constitution of vestries, so as to confine the government of the Chureh 
exclusively to those who are willing to pay tor its —— an act of 


liberality which, he conceives, would go far towards extinguishi 


religious differences, aud conciliating adverse _ parties. ' 
scarcely like to endorse his statement that this is the only compromise 
but at any rate we prefer the layman’s scheme to that of his 


The Alphabetical Gazette. YVirst Quarterly Part, 


Cassell’s Illustrated History of England. Text by 
New Series. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Family Bible. 
April, 1861. Zhe Ladies’ 


n Mr. Wood’s well-known work. 


We sho 


186]. London: 


Adams.—This publication, which is simply a reprint from the Gazette 
of the lists ot bankrupts, insolvents, assignments, sequestrations, 
dividends, certificates, dissolutions of partnership, notable suspensio 
&e., from January 1, to March 25, 1861, both inclusive, is ied 
for the benefit of the mercantile world, to whom it conveys a 
amount of useful information, at the low charge of 6d. a quarter. 


William Howitt. 


Cussell’s Popular Natural History. Pat 
Part XXILL. Cassels 


Treasury. 


wlf way through the Psalms, and the illustrations are unusually 


Che principal features of this number of the 


romantic sea-side story called “Meghorn; or, the 


Ritter Bell; a tale by Mrs. Beecher Stowe, entitlec J 
Orr’s Island ;” and a series of papers on the present state of Amenta, 
by My. Cassell himself, which are very well and carefully done. The 
Ladies Treasury contains some pretty illustrations, and a large amount 


of miscellaneous matter. 


The English Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences. 
and XXVII. Conducted by Charles Knight. London: Bradbuy 
and Evans.—Mr. Knight’s admirable ( 
ing completion, the numbers now before us forming a part of the 

i The most important of the 


yolume but oue of the entire work. 


numerous articles which they contain are those on Sanskrit and 

Language and Literature, Schools, Sculpture, and — Shipbuilding 
s, and Shipping; in all of which—as, indeed, throug 

bly be said is, that they are not much worse than a few of the least volume—the information gives is earcfully carried down to the 


Syclopedia is rapidly app 


Family Paper area 


One Error,” by 
1**'The Pearl of 


Part XXVL 
last 
id Saxon 


rout the W 


date of 


happy productions of his father’s a, And what renders these | publication. ies ani 
attempts even less acceptable than they otherwise might have been, is! Chambers’ Journal. Parts LXXXV.—LXXXVIL. London | 
the fact that they are sown broadcast over the pages of a book, by far | Edinburgh: W. and R. Chambers.—Chambers’ Journal is 80 univer- 


the greater portion of whose contents is, despite the airy sportiveness 
of its title, of a more or less serious or sentimental description. Mr. 
Hood’s comic power is certainly no greater, nor is his sense of humour 
any keener than that of at least ninety-nine out of every hundred men 
of ordi ability and education. We have met with only one ob- 
servation m the whole of his book which is calculated even in the 
slightest degree to provoke a laugh, and that is not Mr. Hood’s own, 
being, in fact, a remark made by a lunatic, on seeing a treadmill in 





sally known that it is seareely necessary to do more than ¢ 
the fact that we have received the numbers for the three first mon™) 
of the present year. 
which was commenced at the beginning of the year, 
finished, is very amusing. 


Mr. Payn’s story, “The Fam 


hroi 


ily Scapegrace, 
‘and is not ye 


The Armenian Origin of the Etruscans. By Robert Ellis, BD, 


Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; and Autho 
on Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps.” 


r of “ A Treatise 


London: Parker, 502, and 


action.—“If you set men to go up steps, let ’em go up steps; but if! Bourn.—Mr. Ellis’s position is that the Etruscans are deseen ed, 
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‘ e Northern divisions of the Indo-Germanic or 
from any <r Armenian branch of the Southern division of 
Argan TACs dialects akin to the Armenian have been obliterated 
hat race. and Asia Minor by the spr sad of the Greek language, until 
in Burope in the original seat of the race, in Armenia itself, that a 
it was only ion of those dialects survived. Mr. Ellis, holding with Dr. 

n that “ language is the pedigree of nations,” bases his con- 
-» chiefly upon a comparative study of several Eastern dialects, 
clusion es to have got up his case with great care; but his arguments 
He rhe followed and thoroughly appreciated by the few whose 
io vl studies have taken the same special direction as his own. 
philology th to Life: Bible Records of Remarkable Conversions. 
oy Adolph Saphir, South Shields. Edinburgh ; Strahan and 
Byt London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co.—'The title of this volume 
Co. ufficient index to its contents, It is a collection of discourses, 
ed not appear to have been actually delivered from the pulpit, 
we : of which are taken from the most st riking narrations of con- 
the tex a the New and Old Testaments. Of course, a book of this 
ge no hold whatever to literary criticism. - 
— of Belief ; an Examination of Christianity as a Divine Revela- 
tion by the Light of recognised Facts and Principles. By Edward 
‘all Third Edition. London: Hall, Virtue, and Co.—On the ap- 
ceof the first edition ot this work, we expressed a very favour- 
able opinion of the fairness and candour of its author, and of the cha- 
ritable spirit in which he had discharged the task which he had assigned 
to himself The same qualities, unfortunately so rare among theolo- 
gical disputants, are conspicuously displayed in the preface to the pre- 
seut volume, in which he states his reasons for republishing his work 
inacheaper form. His object is, as will readily be imagined, to pro- 
vide an antidote to the celebrated Essays and Reviews. Unilike the 
great majority of those who object to that. book, though he heartily 
condemns the speculations which it puts forth, he carefully avoids 
including its authors in the same condemnation. “It is,” he says, 
“much to be regretted,that men, earnestly professing that they accept 
Christianity as a spiritual showing forth of the divine character and 
will, should be set down as unbelievers because they repudiate the 
customary process by which the great majority of their fellows reach the 
sameend.. .. . it is hardly wise, it caunot be kind, to set up a shout 
of execration, the only effect of which must be to prevent their re- 
tracing their steps to less dangerous paths, and to drive them farther 
and farther from the conclusions from which we could have wished they 
had never departed.” We heartily commend these passages to the con- 
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sideration of the bishops and clergy of the Chureh of England ; ae- | 


company ing our recommendation with a hope that they w ill abandon 
the vituperation in which they have hitherto exclusively indulged for 
the more respectable and effectual task of refutation. 

The Museum: a Quarterly Magazine of Education, Literature, and 
Science. No, I. April, 1861. Edinburgh: James Gordon; London: 
Stanford.—This publication is designed to supply what has, for the 
last few years, been a desideratum in English fiterature—a periodical 
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Prometheus’ Daughter: @ Poem, By Colonel James Abbott, H.M. Bengel Artillery 

Philo-Socrates, Part 1.: Among the Boys. By William Ellis. 

Handbook of the Civil Service. Being a Complete Guide to the Examinations for 
the various Departments of the Public Service, organized according to the 
Recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners, 

The Practical Angler ; or, the Art of Trout Fishing. By W. C. Stewart. Fourth 
edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Evercises in Latin Syntar, Adapted to Ruddiman’s Rules, with Copious Voca- 
bularies. Part |. Agreement and Government By W, S. Kemp, B.A. 

Three Months’ Ministry: @ Series of Sermons. By Thomas T. Lynch. 

Ten Weeks in Japan. by George Smith, D.D., Bishop of Victoria (Honkong) 

Treatise on Mills and Milkwork, Vart 1: On the Principles of Mechanism, and 
on l’rime Movers. By William Fairburn, Esq., C.E., LL.D., F.RS., F.G.S. 

James the Fifth; or, the “ Gudeman of Ballangeich.” His Poetry and Adventure: + 
By James Paterson. 

The Poetic Magazine. Edited by John Bedford Leno. Nos. L to VI. 

SERIALS. 

No. XXXL, for April. 

A Monthly Magazine. 

MUSIC. 

Le Papillon, Morceau pour le Pianoforte. Composed by Henry C. Lunn. 

Adeline. Keverie for the Pianoforte. Composed by Henry C. Lunn, 

La Féte des Fees, for the Vianoforte. Composed by Henry C, Lunn. 

Alicia, Mazurka for the Pianoforte. Composed by Henry C. Lunn. 

PAMPHLETS, 

On thé Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Resources of India. Read sa 
the Koyal Asiatic Society, April 6th. By William Balston, 

A Few Words of Apology for the late Professor Baden Powell's Essay “ On the 
Study of the Evidences of Christianity,” contained in the volume entitiod 
* Essays and Reviews.” By a Lay Graduate. 

A Letter on the * Essays and Reviews.” Ry Dr, Pusey. 

The Study af History. Two Lectures, delivered by Goldwin Smith, M.A., &c. 

The Cotton Supply: a Letter to John Cheetham, Esq. By a Fellow of t)> 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Church Rates and Convocation. A Letter to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Ky a Clergyman. ; 

Our Convict System: What it Has Been, Is, and Should Be. 

dilustrations of the Political and Diplomatic Relations of the Independent Kingdoia 
of Hungary; and of the Interest that Europe has in the * Austrian Alliance.” 

By Toulmin Smith, Esq. 


The London Review. 


Chesson and Woodhal'’s Miscellany, Part V. for March. 











BIRTHS, 

On the 9th March, at Malabar-hill, Bombay, Lady Arnould, of a daugbter, 

On the 4th inst., at Kix, Tiverton, the wife of Colonel Morris, Royal Artillery, of a 
daughter. 

On the 5th inst., at 10, Grosvenor-place, London, the Lady Lilford of a son. 

On the Sth inst., at 64, High-street, Oxford, the wife of the Very Kev. George 
Henry Sacheverell Johnsen, Dean of Wells, of a son, 

On the 6th inst., at Mylnbeck, Windermere, the wife of Captain Pasley, Royal 
Navy, of a daughter. 

On the 6th inst., at Cranmer Hall, Norfolk, the wife of Sir Willoughby Jones, Part., 
of a son. 

On the 7th inst., at Acton-place, Suffolk, the Lady Florence Barnardiston, of « 
daughter. 

On the 7th inst., at 4, Ladbroke-plece west, Notting-hill, the wife of J. Godw'n 
Smith, Esq., of a daughter, 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 2nd inst., at the Roman Catholic Church of St. John’s, Black Rock, near 
Dublin, the Right Mon. Richard Deasy, Baron of Her Majesty's Court of Exche 
in Ireland, to Monica, younger daughter of the late Hugh O'Connor, of Sackvilic- 
street, in the city of Dublin, Esq. 

On the 2nd inst., at Hove Church, near Brighton, the Hon, Mr. Pomeroy, only son 
of Viscount Harberton, to Florence Wallace, only daughter of William Wallice 





work to be devoted mainly to the discussion of questions connected | Legge, Esq., of Malone-house, county Antrim, Ireland. 


with education. The number before us appears to promise well for 
the success of the undertaking which it inaugurates. The majority of 


the articles which it contains are ably written, and bear no marks | 


either of hastiness of composition or crudeness of thought. ‘The best 
of them is, to our mind, the essay on “School Punishments,” by the 
Rey. James Currie, of Edinburgh, who offers a temperate and very 
able opposition to the total abolition of corporal punishment, as a 
means of restraint in exceptional cases. Although we cannot expect 


| 


| 


light reading in a publication of this description, perhaps the contents | 


of this number are somewhat heavier than is required by the strict 
necessities of the case. We may, perhaps, look forward to an inter- 
mixture of somewhat lighter matter when Dr. Brown and Mr. Hannay, 
whose names we observe on the list of contributors, take the field. 


The Twelve Great Battles of England. London: Sampson Low, Son, | 


and Co.—The author of this volume is particularly anxious to dis- 
abuse the public mind of the possible notion that he started with any 
reconceived idea whatever as to the number of English battles which 
rve to be called specially great ; and to impress upon them the fact 
that, on a full examination of the military annals of his country, he 
found that the number of such contests was no more nor no Jess than 
around dozen. The battles which he delights to honour—of which, | 
eit said, he gives a very suflicient account—are those of Hastings, 
Falkirk, Bannockburn, Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, Rami- 
lies, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Waterloo. He dedicates his 
volume to the volunteers of England, and concludes with a special 
address to that body, in which he insists upon the importance of their 
qualifying themselves to act, not only as riflemen, but also as regular | 
ry. 
Rambles Beyond Railways; or, Notes in Cornwall, taken afoot. | 
By Wilkie Collins, Author of “The Woman in White,” &. New | 
London: Bentley. — Although the ten years which have 


tion. 
elapsed since the first appearance of this book have rendered its title | 
somewhat of a misnomer, Mr. Collins has, wisely we think, determined | 
hot to christen it afresh, rightly considering the preservation of. the | 
individuality of his work as a matter of greater importance than’ the 

wish adherence to literal correctness. At the time when the first 
edition of the volume was published, the name of Wilkie Collins 
was less universally known than it is at present, and so was a some- 
What less sure passport to public favour; and it is possible that some | 
of our readers may not be personally acquainted with the work before 
us. They will find it a pleasant and straightforward account of a very 
interesting country. A postscript to the present edition contains an 
account of a yacht-voyage to the Scilly Islands. 





With an 

Introductory View of its Comparative State in Foreign Countries. By the late 
Anéoow Ure, M.D., &c. To which is added a Supplement. completing the 
teal and Manufacturing Information to the resent Time. by P. L. 
immonds, F.S.S., &c. In two volumes, With one hundred and fifty original 
figures. Vol. LI. 

yy March, and other Poems. By Gerald Massey. 

Pre whey 3 Best: a Story of Quiet Life. In three volumes. 
three volessnage. By Anthony Trollope. With six illustrations by Mille’s, In 


The Cotton Manufacture of Great Britain Investigated and Illustrated 


| 


On the 4th inst., at St. Nicholas Church, Brighton, the Rev Morris Edgar Stan- 
borough, M.A., to Augusta Herries, youngest daughter of Sir Alexander Young 
Spearman, Bart, 

On the 6th inst., at Chew Magna, the Rev, Edward Octavius Tyler, M.A., vicar of 
Portbury, Somerset, son of Admiral Sir G. Tyler, K HL, of Cottrell, Glamorganshir> 
to Charlotte Georgiana, daughter of the Rev. Edward A. Ommanney, M.A., vicar of 
Chew Magna and Prebendary of Wells. 

On the sth inst , by special licence, at St, Andrew's Chapel, Brighton, the Baron 
De Teissier, to Catherine Margaret, eldest daughter of the late Thomas Walpule, 
Esq., and Lady Margaret Walpole, of Stagbury, Surrey. 

On the %th inst., at All Saints’, Knightsbridge, John, youngest son of the late 
Thomas Barrett Lennard, Esq., M.P., to Isabella Jane, second daughter of the late 
Sir John Lambton Loraine, Bart., of the county of Northumberland, 

On the 11th inst., at Clifton Church, Charles Thomas Bennett, Esq., of Newfound - 
land and Bristol, to Jane Langrish, only daughter of Walter Stephens, Esq , of 
Cotham, near Bristol, late of Bridport, Dorset. 

DEATHS, 

On Easter Sunday, at 72, Baggot-street, Dublin, Felton Frederick William Hervey, 
Esq., Inspector-General of Prisons, Ireland, son of the late Lionel Charles Hervey, 
Esy., aged 45, 

On the Znd inst., at 5, Park-terrace, Westhbourne-park, after a long and painful 
illness, Colonel George Spiller, late Royal Artillery, in his 70th year. 

On the Srd inst., at 2%, St. James'’s-place, Alexander Milne, Esq., C. 
Sist year of his age. 

On the 3rd inst., at Charleville Forest, Tullamoore, accidentally killed by a fall, 
the Lady Harrictte Ilugh Adelaide Bury, second daughter of the late Larl of Charic- 
ville, in the eighth year of her age. 

On the 4th inst., at 48, Eaton-place, suddenly, the Ion. Frederick Byron, aged 39. 

On the Sth inst., at his residence, 14, Gioucester-square, Robert Jamieson, Esq. 

On the Gth inst., at Artramont, in the county of Wexford, Susan, widow of the 
late Right Ion. Edward Pennefather, formerly Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
aged 75, 


B., in the 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, APRIL 9. 
Bankruptcy Annulled—Edward Pritchard, Liverpool, wine merchant, 
Bankrupts.—William Watson, Gravel-lane, Southwark, licensed victualler—W i! - 
liam Palmer Poad, Portsmouth, draper—Francis de Yrigoyti, Muscovy-court, Tower- 


| hill, wine merchant—John Cobb, Great Yarmouth, Nortoik, currier—John Bristow, 


Stourbridge, Worcestershire, licensed victualler —Joseph burrows, Chesterbel, 
Derbyshire, cabinet maker—James Mark Martin, Chesterfield, Derbyshire, iron 
monger—Charles Marshall, Sheffield, saw manufacturer—leter Henry Wood, Man- 
chester, brewer. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Jobn Bain, Glasgow, bookseller—Robert Brash, sen., Air- 
drie, Lanarkshire, cooper—Alexander Weir, Kilmarnock, spirit merchant—John 
Laird, jun., Port Glasgow, grocer — James Muir, Paisley, spirit dealer —-Thomas 
Cragie, Dunfermline, phumber—Robert Waddell, Glasgow, contractor—James M'cre- 
gor, Aberdeen, druggist. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, ARRIL 12. 

Bankruptcy Annulled—Thomes Blaber Daniel, High-street, Poplar, ironmonger 
and blacksmith—John Vingoe Westhourne-grove, Bayswater, builder. 

Bankrupts.—Jobn King, Shepard’s-terrace, West India Dock-road, Limehouse, 
hatter and clothier—John Weston, Leek, Staffordshire, tailor and draper—John 
Calverley, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, builder—Joseph Jackson, Brighton, hatter 
—Henry Austin, bermondsey, manufacturing chemist, druggist, and drysalter— 
Samuel Webb, Sudbury, Suffolk, builder—Henry Norris and William Norris, jun., 
Mare-street, Hackney, Middlesex, builders—Philemon Roberts, Darlaston, Stafford - 
shire, grocer and corn dealer—Alfred Edward Williams, Stainsbuy-road, Limehouse, 
cooper—Demetrius Stephen Pezzali and George Stephen lezzali, Great Tower-street, 
City, merchants—Samuel Wynn, Upper Tranmere, Cheshire, contractor, brickmaker, 
and farmer—John Lake, Penge, Surrey, builder—William James Webb, King 
Henry’s-walk, Ball's Pond-road, mat and rug manufacturer—John Knighton, Not 
tingham, licensed victualler—George Frederick Barratt, Baker's-row, and (uild- 
ford-place, Bagnigge-wells-road, Clerkenwell—John James Christopher Young, 
Stonebridge Common, Kingsland, licensed victualler—John Kobinson, Liverpool, 
plumber, painter, and glazier—George Woodruff, Hulme, Manchester, and Lboiton- 
le-Moors, butcher and cattle dealer. 
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